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Ancient Thessalonica — Showing its ruins 


Biblical Thessalonica 


THESSALONICA was a city and prominent seaport of Macedonia, situated at 
the head of the Thermaic Gulf. It was the capital of the "second part " of 
Macedonia under the Romans, and the residence of the Roman governor. Its 
original name was Therma, but it was changed by Cassander to Thessalonica in 
honour of his wife, the sister of Alexander the Great. Its modern name is 
Saloniki, and it is, next to Constantinople, the most important town of European 
-Turkey. The Apostle Paul visited the city in A.D. 52, and founded the 
flourishing church there. His two Epistles to the Thessalonians are addressed to 
the church at this place. The city has always been very prominent in Eastern 
affairs. At the time of the Apostle it was quite on a level with Corinth and 
Athens in its control of the Levantine trade. Its position, at the junction of 
several important roads with the great Roman highway, the Via Egnatia, which 
connected Rome with the whole region to the north of the Aegean Sea, made it a 
valuable centre for the spread of the Gospel. There was also a large Jewish 
population in Thessalonica, attracted there by the commercial advantages of the 
city. St. Paul was aware of these advantages, as well as of the necessity of 
availing himself of them, and the success that crowned his efforts was of the 
highest importance to this cause in which he laboured. 


Good to know that, Thessalonica was located at the intersection of two major 
Roman roads, one leading from Italy eastward (Ignatia Way) and the other from 
the Danube to the Aegean. Thessalonica’s location and use as a port made it a 
prominent city. In 168 BC it became the capital of the second district of 
Macedonia and later it was made the capital and major port of the whole Roman 
province of Macedonia (146 BC). In 42 BC, after the battle at Philippi, 
Thessalonica was made a free city. Today the modern city of Thessaloniki is the 
second most important city of Greece and home to a million inhabitants. 


Thessalonica Quotations from the New Testament: (A city of the Macedonia 
area) -Paul visits Ac 17:1; Phil. 4:16 -People of, persecute Paul Ac 17:5-8,11,13 
-Men of, accompany Paul Ac 20:4; 27:2 -Paul writes to Christians in 1Th 1:1; 2 
Th 1:1 -Demas goes to 2 Ti 4:10 


Paul (with Silas and Timothy) came to Thessalonica from Philippi on his second 
missionary journey, stopping in Amphipolis and Apollonia before arriving here 
(Acts 17). He preached in the city’s synagogue, the chief synagogue of the 
region, for at least three weeks. His ministry was strong, and he established a 
Jewish-Gentile church, although it was more heavily Gentile (1 Thess 1:9). 
When Paul faced great persecution at the hands of the mob, he fled to Berea, but 
Thessalonians eventually forced him to leave there also (Acts 17:13-14). 
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Thessalonica (modern Thessaloniki also called Salonika) is located 187 mi. 
[300 km.] north of Athens ("as the crow flies"). In the days of the apostle Paul it 
was the capital of the province of Macedonia and was a "free city.” Paul visited 
the city on his second and third missionary journeys and wrote at least two 
letters to the church here. 


Today Thessaloniki is the second largest city in Greece (750,000) and most of 
the remains from the New Testament era are either destroyed or covered over 
by the modern city. However, recently excavations in the center of the city have 
revealed the remains of an ancient forum (agora). 


In ancient times Thessalonica was about the midpoint of the Via Egnatia — the 
famous Roman Road that ran for 493 mi. [790 km.] from Dyrrhachium and 
Apollonia on the Adriatic Sea eastward to Kypsela that is located east of the 
Hebrus River. 


Ancient Thessalonica History 


Thessalonica rapidly became populous and wealthy. In the war between Perseus 
and the Romans it appears as the headquarters of the Macedonian navy (Livy 
xliv. 10) and when, after the battle of Pydna (168 B.C.), the Romans divided the 
conquered territory into four districts, it became the capital of the second of 
these (Livy xlv.29), while later, after the organization of the single Roman 
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province of Macedonia in 146 B.C., it was the seat of the governor and thus 
practically the capital of the whole province. In 58 B.C. Cicero spent the greater 
part of his exile there, at the house of the quaestor Plancius (Pro Plancio 41, 99; 
Epistle Ad Att, i1.8-21). In the civil war between Caesar and Pompey, 
Thessalonica took the senatorial side and formed one of Pompey's chief bases 
(49-48 B.C.), but in the final struggle of the republic, six years later, it proved 
loyal to Antony and Octavian, and was rewarded by receiving the status and 
privileges of a "free city" (Pliny, NH, iv.36). Strabo, writing in the reign of 
Augustus, speaks of it as the most populous town in Macedonia and the 
metropolis of the province (vii.323, 330), and about the same time the poet 
Antipater, himself a native of Thessalonica, refers to the city as "mother of all 
Macedon" (Jacobs, Anthol. Graec., II, p. 98, number 14); in the 2nd century of 
our era Lucian mentions it as the greatest city of Macedonia (Asinus, 46). It was 
important, not only as a harbour with a large import and export trade, but also as 
the principal station on the great Via Egnatia, the highway from the Adriatic to 
the Hellespont. 


1. Paul's Visit: 


Paul visited the town, together with Silas and Timothy, on his 2nd missionary 
journey. He had been at Philippi, and travelled thence by the Egnatian Road, 
passing through Amphipolis and Apollonia on the way (Acts 17:1). He found at 
Thessalonica a synagogue of the Jews, in which for three successive Sabbaths he 
preached the gospel, basing his message upon the types and prophecies of the 
Old Testament Scriptures (Acts 17:2, 3). Some of the Jews became converts and 
a considerable number of proselytes and Greeks, together with many women of 
high social standing (Acts 17:4). Among these converts were in all probability 
Aristarchus and Secundus, natives of Thessalonica, whom we afterward find 
accompanying Paul to Asia at the close of his 3rd missionary journey (Acts 
20:4). The former of them was, indeed, one of the apostle's most constant 
companions; we find him with Paul at Ephesus (Acts 19:29) and on his journey 
to Rome (Acts 27:2), while in two of his Epistles, written during his captivity, 
Paul refers to Aristarchus as still with him, his fellow-prisoner (Colossians 4:10 
Philemon 1:24). Gaius, too, who is mentioned in conjunction with Aristarchus, 
may have been a Thessalonian (Acts 19:29). How long Paul remained at 
Thessalonica on his Ist visit we cannot precisely determine; certainly we are not 
to regard his stay there as confined to three weeks, and Ramsay suggests that it 
probably extended from December, 50 A.D., to May, 51 A.D. (St. Paul the 
Traveller, 228). In any case, we learn that the Philippines sent him assistance on 
two occasions during the time which he spent there (Philippians 4:16), although 
he was "working night and day" to maintain himself (1 Thessalonians 2:9; 2 
Thessalonians 3:8). Paul, the great missionary strategist, must have seen that 
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from no other centre could Macedonia be permeated with the gospel so 
effectively as from Thessalonica (1 Thessalonians 1:8). 


But his success roused the jealousy of the Jews, who raised a commotion among 
the dregs of the city populace (Acts 17:5). An attack was made on the house of 
Jason, with whom the evangelists were lodging, and when these were not found 
Jason himself and some of the other converts were dragged before the 
magistrates and accused of harbouring men who had caused tumult throughout 
the Roman world, who maintained the existence of another king, Jesus, and 
acted in defiance of the imperial decrees. The magistrates were duly alive to the 
seriousness of the accusation, but, since no evidence was forthcoming of illegal 
practices on the part of Jason or the other Christians, they released them on 
security (Acts 17:5-9). Foreseeing further trouble if Paul should continue his 
work in the town, the converts sent Paul and Silas (and possibly Timothy also) 
by night to Berea, which lay off the main road and is referred to by Cicero as an 
out-of-the-way town (oppidum devium: in Pisonem 36). The Berean Jews 
showed a greater readiness to examine the new teaching than those of 
Thessalonica, and the work of the apostle was more fruitful there, both among 
Jews and among Greeks (Acts 17:10-13). But the news of this success reached 
the Thessalonian Jews and inflamed their hostility afresh. Going to Berea, they 
raised a tumult there also, and made it necessary for Paul to leave the town and 
go to Athens (Acts 17:14, 15). 


Several points in this account are noteworthy as illustrating the strict accuracy of 
the narrative of the Acts. Philippi was a Roman town, military rather than 
commercial; hence, we find but few Jews there and no synagogue; the 
magistrates bear the title of praetors (Acts 16:20, 22, 35, 36, 38 the Revised 
Version margin) and are attended by lictors (Acts 16:35, 38 the Revised Version 
margin); Paul and Silas are charged with the introduction of customs which 
Romans may not observe (Acts 16:21); they are beaten with rods (Acts 16:22) 
and appeal to their privileges as Roman citizens (16:37, 38). At Thessalonica all 
is changed. We are here in a Greek commercial city and a seaport, a "free city," 
moreover, enjoying a certain amount of autonomy and its own constitution. Here 
we find a large number of resident Jews and a synagogue. The charge against 
Paul is that of trying to replace Caesar by another king; the rioters wish to bring 
him before "the people," i.e. the popular assembly characteristic of Greek states, 
and the magistrates of the city bear the Greek name of politarchs (Acts 17:5-9). 
This title occurs nowhere in Greek literature, but its correctness is proved 
beyond possibility of question by its occurrence in a number of inscriptions of 
this period, which have come to light in Thessalonica and the neighborhood, and 
will be found collected in AJT (1898, 598) and in M. G. Dimitsas, (Makedonia), 
422;. Among them the most famous is the inscription engraved on the arch 
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which stood at the western end of the main street of Salonica and was called the 
Vardar Gate. The arch itself, which was perhaps erected to commemorate the 
victory of Philippi, though some authorities assign it to a later date, has been 
removed, and the inscription is now in the British Museum (CIG, 1967; Leake, 
Northern Greece, III, 236; Le Bas, Voyage archeologique, number 1357; Vaux, 
Trans. Royal Sec. Lit., VII, 528). This proves that the politarchs were six in 
number, and it is a curious coincidence that in it occur the names Sosipater, 
Gaius and Secundus, which are berate by three Macedonian converts, of whom 
the first two were probably Thessalonians, the last certainly. 


2. The Thessalonian as Church: 


The Thessalonian church was a strong and flourishing one, composed of 
Gentiles rather than of Jews, if we may judge from the tone of the two Epistles 
addressed to its members, the absence of quotations from and allusions to the 
Old Testament, and the phrase "Ye turned unto God from idols" (1 
Thessalonians 1:9; compare also 2:14). These, by common consent the earliest 
of Paul's Epistles, show us that the apostle was eager to revisit Thessalonica 
very soon after his enforced departure: "once and again" the desire to return was 
strong in him, but "Satan hindered" him (1 Thessalonians 2:18) -a reference 
probably to the danger and loss in which such a step would involve Jason and 
the other leading converts. But though himself prevented from continuing his 
work at Thessalonica, he sent Timothy from Athens to visit the church and 
confirm the faith of the Christians amid their hardships and persecutions (1 
Thessalonians 3:2-10). The favourable report brought back by Timothy was a 
great comfort to Paul, and at the same time intensified his longing to see his 
converts again (1 Thessalonians 3:10, 11). This desire was to be fulfilled more 
than once. Almost certainly Paul returned there on his 3rd missionary journey, 
both on his way to Greece (Acts 20:1) and again while he was going thence to 
Jerusalem (Acts 20:3); it is on this latter occasion that we hear of Aristarchus 
and Secundus accompanying him (Acts 20:4). Probably Paul was again in 
Thessalonica after his first imprisonment. From the Epistle to the Philippians 
(Acts 1:26; Acts 2:24), written during his captivity, we learn that his intention 
was to revisit Philippi if possible, and 1 Timothy 1:3 records a subsequent 
journey to Macedonia, in the course of which the apostle may well have made a 
longer or shorter stay at Thessalonica. The only other mention of the town in the 
New Testament occurs in 2 Timothy 4:10, where Paul writes that Demas has 
forsaken him and has gone there. Whether Demas was a Thessalonian, as some 
have supposed, cannot be determined. 


3. Later History: 


For centuries the city remained one of the chief strongholds of Christianity, and 
it won for itself the title of "the Orthodox City," not only by the tenacity and 
vigour of its resistance to the successive attacks of various barbarous races, but 
also by being largely responsible for their conversion to Christianity. 


From the middle of the 3rd century A.D. it was entitled "metropolis and colony," 
and when Diocletian (284-305) divided Macedonia into two provinces, 
Thessalonica was chosen as the capital of the first of these. It was also the scene 
in 390 A.D. of the famous massacre ordered by Theodosius the Great, for which 
Ambrose excluded that emperor for some months from the cathedral at Milan. In 
253 the Goths had made a vain attempt to capture the city, and again in 479 
Theodoric, king of the Ostrogoths, found it so strong and well prepared that he 
did not venture to attack it. From the 6th to the 9th century it was engaged in 
repeated struggles against Avars, Slavonians and Bulgarians, whose attacks it 
repelled with the utmost difficulty. Finally, in 904 A.D. it was captured by the 
Saracens, who, after slaughtering a great number of the inhabitants and burning 
a considerable portion of the city, sailed away carrying with them 22,000 
captives, young men, women and children. In 1185, when the famous scholar 
Eustathius was bishop, the Normans under Tancred stormed the city, and once 
more a general massacre took place. In 1204 Thessalonica became the center of 
a Latin kingdom under Boniface, marquis of Monferrat, and for over two 
centuries it passed from hand to hand, now ruled by Latins now by Greeks, until 
in 1430 it fell before the sultan Amurath II. After that time it remained in the 
possession of the Turks, and it was, indeed, the chief European city of their 
dominions, with the exception of Constantinople, until it was recaptured by the 
Greeks in the Balkan war of 1912. Its population includes some 32,000 Turks, 
47,000 Jews (mostly the descendants of refugees from Spain) and 16,000 Greeks 
and other Europeans. The city is rich in examples of Byzantine ecclesiastical 
architecture and art, and possesses, in addition to a large number of mosques, 12 
churches and 25 synagogues. 


Quotations from Bible Dictionaries 
Thessalonica in Easton's Bible Dictionary 


A large and populous city on the Thermaic bay. It was the capital of one of the 
four Roman districts of Macedonia, and was ruled by a praetor. It was named 
after Thessalonica, the wife of Cassander, who built the city. She was so called 
by her father, Philip, because he first heard of her birth on the day of his gaining 
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a victory over the Thessalians. On his second missionary journey, Paul preached 
in the synagogue here, the chief synagogue of the Jews in that part of 
Macedonia, and laid the foundations of a church (Acts 17:1-4; 1 Thes. 1:9). The 
violence of the Jews drove him from the city, when he fled to Berea (Acts 17:5- 
10). The "rulers of the city" before whom the Jews "drew Jason," with whom 
Paul and Silas lodged, are in the original called politarchai, an unusual word, 
which was found, however, inscribed on an arch in Thessalonica. This discovery 
confirms the accuracy of the historian. Paul visited the church here on a 
subsequent occasion (20:1-3). This city long retained its importance. It is the 
most important town of European Turkey, under the name of Saloniki, with a 
mixed population of about 85,000. 


Thessalonica in Fausset's Bible Dictionary 


A town of Macedonia on the Thermaic gulf, now the gulf of Saloniki. Therma 
was its original name, which Cassander changed into Thessalonica in honour of 
his wife, Philip's daughter. It rises from the end of the basin at the head of the 
gulf up the declivity behind, presenting a striking appearance from the sea. After 
the battle of Pydna Thessalonica fell under Rome and was made capital of the 
second region of Macedonia. Afterward, when the four regions or governments 
were united in one province, Thessalonica became virtually the metropolis. 
Situated on the Via Ignatia which traversed the S. coast of Macedonia and 
Thrace, connecting thereby those regions with Rome, Thessalonica, with its 
harbour on the other hand connecting it commercially with Asia Minor, 
naturally took the leading place among the cities in that quarter. Paul was on the 
Via Ignatia at Neapolis and Philippi, Amphipolis and Apollonia (Acts 16:11-40; 
Acts 17:1), as well as at Thessalonica. The population of Saloniki is even now 
60,000, of whom 10,000 are Jews. Trade in all ages attracted the latter to 
Thessalonica, and their synagogue here was the starting point of Paul's 
evangelizing. Octavius Augustus rewarded its adhesion to his cause in the 
second civil war by making it "a free city" with a popular assembly ("the 
people") and "rulers of the city" (politarchs: Acts 17:1; Acts 17:5; Acts 17:8); 
this political term is to be read still on an arch spanning the main street, from it 
we learn there were seven politarchs. Its commercial intercourse with the inland 
plains of Macedonia on the N., and on the S. with Greece by sea, adapted it 
admirably as a centre from whence the gospel word "sounded out not only in 
Macedonia and Achaia, but in every place" (1 Thessalonians 1:8). Paul visited 
T. on his second missionary tour. frontPAUL and JASON on this visit.) Other 
Thessalonian Christians were Demas perhaps, Gaius (Acts 19:29), Secundus, 
and Aristarchus (Acts 20:4; Acts 27:2; Acts 19:29). On the same night that the 
Jewish assault on Jason's house in search of Paul and Silas his guests took place, 
the latter two set out for Berea. Again Paul visited Thessalonica (Acts 20:1-3), 
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probably also after his first imprisonment at Rome (1 Timothy 1:3, in 
accordance with his hope, Philemon 1:25-26; Philemon 2:24). Thessalonica was 
the mainstay of Eastern Christianity in the Gothic invasion in the third century. 
To Thessalonica the Slavs and the Bulgarians owed their conversion; from 
whence it was called "the orthodox city." It was taken by the Saracens in 904 
A.D., by the Crusaders in 1185 A.D., and by the Turks in 1430; and the murder 
of the foreign consuls in 1876 had much to do with the last war of 1876-1877, 
between Russia and Turkey. Eustathius, the critic of the 12th century, belonged 
to Thessalonica. The main street still standing is the old Via Ignatia, running E. 
and W., as is shown by the two arches which span it, one at the E. the other at 
the W. end; on that at the E. end are figures in low relief representing the 
triumphs of a Roman emperor. 


Thessalonica in Smiths Bible Dictionary 


The original name of this city was Therma; and that part of the Macedonian 
shore on which it was situated retained through the Roman period the 
designation of the Thermaic Gulf. Cassander the son of Antipater rebuilt and 
enlarged Therma, and named it after his wife Thessalonica, the sister of 
Alexander the Great. The name ever since, under various slight modifications, 
has been continuous, and the city itself has never ceased to be eminent. Saloniki 
is still the most important town of European Turkey, next after Constantinople. 
Strabo in the first century speaks of Thessalonica as the most populous city in 
Macedonia. Visit of Paul. --St. Paul visited Thessalonica (with Silas and 
Timothy) during his second missionary journey, and introduced Christianity 
there. The first scene of the apostle's work at Thessalonica was the synagogue. 
Ac 17:2,3 It is stated that the ministrations among the Jews continued for three 
weeks. ver. 2. Not that we are obliged to limit to this time the whole stay of the 
apostle at Thessalonica. A flourishing church was certainly formed there; and 
the epistles show that its elements were more Gentile than Jewish. [For 
persecution and further history see PAUL] Circumstances which led Paul to 
Thessalonica. --Three circumstances must here be mentioned which illustrate in 
an important manner this visit and this journey as well as the two Epistles to the 
Thessalonians. 1. This was the chief station on the great Roman road called the 
Via Egnatia, which connected Rome with the whole region to the north of the 
Aegean Sea. 2. Placed as if was on this great road, and in connection with other 
important Roman ways. Thessalonica was an invaluable centre for the spread of 
the gospel. In fact it was nearly if not quite on a level with Corinth and Ephesus 
in its share of the commerce of the Levant. 3. The circumstance noted in Ac 
17:1 that here was the synagogue of the Jews in this part of Macedonia, had 
evidently much to do with the apostle's plans, and also doubtless with his 
success. Trade would inevitably bring Jews to Thessalonica; and it is remarkable 
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that they have ever since had a prominent place in the annals of the city. Later 
ecclesiastical history. --During several centuries this city was the bulwark not 
simply of the later Greek empire, but of Oriental Christendom, and was largely 
instrumental in the conversion of the Slavonians and Bulgarians. Thus it 
received the designation of "the orthodox city;" and its struggles are very 
prominent in the writings of the Byzantine historians. 


Thessalonica in the Bible Encyclopedia - ISBE 


thes-a-lo-ni'-ka (Thessalonike, ethnic Thessalonikeus): 1. Position and Name: 
One of the chief towns of Macedonia from Hellenistic times down to the present 
day. It lies in 40 degrees 40 minutes North latitude, and 22 degrees 50 minutes 
East longitude, at the northernmost point of the Thermaic Gulf (Gulf of 
Salonica), a short distance to the East of the mouth of the Axius (Vardar). It is 
usually maintained that the earlier name of Thessalonica was Therma or 
Therme, a town mentioned both by Herodotus (vii.121 ff, 179 ff) and by 
Thucydides (1.61; 11.29), but that its chief importance dates from about 315 BC, 
when the Macedonian king Cassander, son of Antipater, enlarged and 
strengthened it by concentrating there the population of a number of neighboring 
towns and villages, and renamed it after his wife Thessalonica, daughter of 
Philip II and step-sister of Alexander the Great. This name, usually shortened 
since medieval times into Salonica or Saloniki, it has retained down to the 
present. Pliny, however, speaks of Therma as still existing side by side with 
Thessalonica (NH, iv.36), and it is possible that the latter was an altogether new 
foundation, which took from Therma a portion of its inhabitants and replaced it 
as the most important city on the Gulf. 2. History: Thessalonica rapidly became 
populous and wealthy. In the war between Perseus and the Romans it appears as 
the headquarters of the Macedonian navy (Livy xliv. 10) and when, after the 
battle of Pydna (168 BC), the Romans divided the conquered territory into four 
districts, it became the capital of the second of these (Livy xlv.29), while later, 
after the organization of the single Roman province of Macedonia in 146 BC, it 
was the seat of the governor and thus practically the capital of the whole 
province. In 58 BC Cicero spent the greater part of his exile there, at the house 
of the quaestor Plancius (Pro Plancio 41, 99; Epistle Ad Att, 111.8-21). In the 
civil war between Caesar and Pompey, Thessalonica took the senatorial side and 
formed one of Pompey's chief bases (49-48 BC), but in the final struggle of the 
republic, six years later, it proved loyal to Antony and Octavian, and was 
rewarded by receiving the status and privileges of a "free city" (Pliny, NH, 
iv.36). Strabo, writing in the reign of Augustus, speaks of it as the most 
populous town in Macedonia and the metropolis of the province... 
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Thessalonica, a City full of Secrets 





Old St John the Baptist monastery in Thessalonika 


Catacombs at St. John — Ancient Monastery 
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Right next to the temple of 
“Agia Sophia” just before the 
popular “Iktinou” str. you will 
find a very interesting place 
that remains hidden despite 
being in one of the most 
crowded areas of Thessaloniki. 
It’s all about a small green 
oasis in the Centre of the city 
that pleasantly surprises most 
visitors as it is located nearly 5 
meters below the street level 
and hosts the ancient 


monastery and the catacombs of Saint John. 


Simply by entering the space you will immediately feel like going back in time 
because of the several ancient artifacts, while inside the temple the stairs will 
lead you even deeper, into the ancient catacombs where the history of the place 
unfolds! Before being used by the first Christians as a religious sanctuary it is 
believed that the tunnels were part of an extended aqueduct system built by the 
Romans... But this is not where the story ends! Many archaeological evidences 
found all around suggest an even earlier use as a pagan temple devoted to 
ancient deities. 


Catacombs and Ancient Tunnels 





Thessalonica — Ancient tunnel 


According to several stories heard by the elder locals and researches that 
followed, it is possible that these catacombs and their connected underground 
tunnels is only a small part of the extensive subterranean network of tunnels that 
lies beneath the city for centuries! Having religious or even defensive 
importance like the ones located in the Byzantine Walls area, it is highly 
possible that some of them could actually lead to several significant monuments 
and buildings of Thessaloniki dated back to its Ottoman, Byzantine or Ancient 
period of history. 
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Many of these have been destroyed during the last decades or remain forgotten 
beneath the surface, while others have been found, properly excavated and 
restored like the “Crypt” of Agios Dimitrios or the “Cryptoporticus” corridor 
inside the Roman Forum. 


Underground Crypt 





The Crypt of Saint John Baptist in Thessalonica 


The underground site of the Crypt is definitely one of the most interesting and 
impressive archaeological areas of Thessaloniki! According to the Christian 
Tradition, St. Dimitrios was imprisoned here and died in 303 A.D. It is a well- 
preserved and restored ancient construction that surprises most visitors because 
of its implosives atmosphere and exhibits. 


It remained lost and unknown for many centuries until it was re-surfaced after 
the destructive fire that devastated the city centre in 1917. The entrance is 
located inside the temple, on the East side of the building right next to the 
“Templon”. 


After your visit to the Crypt, the Catacombs or other similar places you will 
soon realize that Thessaloniki holds way too many secrets that still wait to be 
revealed....along with countless myths and legends, every corner of this city has 
its own story to tell. 
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Thessalonians 1 and 2 
Thessalonians 1 - Introduction 


Although these letters belong chronologically to Paul's stay in Corinth about the 
end of A.D. 51, they are considered here because of their relation to the church. 
They were written within a few months of each other while Paul was engaged in 
the ministry in Achaia. The first letter was written on the receipt of the report 
that Timothy brought back to Corinth, and it included his name and that of Silas 
in its greeting. Its content is generally twofold: praise for the steadfastness of the 
Thessalonians under persecution by the Jews and the correction of certain errors 
and misunderstandings that had grown up among them. The main doctrinal 
theme concerned the return of Christ, a topic that is scarcely mentioned in 
Galatians unless it appears in Paul's allusion to waiting for the hope of 
righteousness (Gal. 5:5). It was no novelty in apostolic preaching, for Peter 
intimated that Jesus Christ had been received into the heavens until the time of 
restoration of all things spoken by the prophets (Acts 3:21), and Paul himself in 
his speech in Athens said that Christ would be the judge of the would (17:31). 
James, too, had spoken of the coming of the Lord (Jas. 5:7-8). The Thessalonian 
epistles, however, contain the earliest full discussion of this truth in Christian 
literature. 


The problems in this epistle are quite different from those mentioned in 
Galatians. In general they reflect the problems of Gentile converts, not those of 
Jewish believers. The questions of fornication and of idleness were much less 
likely to appear in a Jewish community because the law, which was instilled into 
Jewish children from their earliest years, settled these questions in advance. The 
Gentiles had no such background. Sexual relations were governed chiefly by 
pleasure and convenience; and although the pagan moralists set certain limits on 
license, they did not speak with an authoritative "Thus saith the Lord." The 
social solidarity that the Jew possessed because of his family and his loyalty to 
the commonwealth of Israel did not characterize the Gentile converts, who by 
their very conversion had been cut loose from such social bonds as paganism 
had to offer. To create a sense of brotherhood and mutual responsibility the 
Thessalonians were commanded to labor industriously and to behave discreetly 
"toward them that are without" (I Thess. 4:12). 


The teaching on the Lord's coming was not entirely new, for Paul spoke later of 
having taught these things while he was with them (II Thess. 2:5). He may have 
known some of the teachings of Christ on this subject, for he says, "This we say 
unto you by the word of the Lord" (I Thess. 4:15), and he used the figure of the 
thief in the night (5:4), which Jesus used for the same teaching (Matt. 24:43; 
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Luke 12:39-40). The first part of the discussion concerning the translation of the 
living and the resurrection of the dead (I Thess. 4:13-18) was evidently 
prompted by the concern of the Thessalonians for those who had died. They 
believed that the Lord would come, but what would happen to those who died 
before he came ? The second part of the discussion (5:1-11) was evoked by the 
desire to know when Christ would return. Paul replied that the answer lay in 
spiritual consciousness rather than in speculative calculation. If they were alert 
and active, waiting eagerly for the return of Christ, they would be preserved 
from wrath and would not need to fear. 


Specifications 


AUTHOR: The apostle Paul, joined in his salutation by Silvanus and Timothy 
(1:1), and with specific mention of his name again later in the epistle (2:18). 
Early sources in church history that attribute this letter to Paul include: Clement 
of Alexandria (200 A.D.), Tertullian (200 A.D.), and Irenaeus (200 A.D.). 


THE CITY OF THESSALONICA: It was the capital and largest city of the 
Roman province of Macedonia. Located on the Egnatian Way, a major road 
from Rome to the eastern provinces, the city served as center of trade and 
commerce. Today, it is known as Thessaloniki, or Salonica. 


THE CHURCH AT THESSALONICA: The establishment of the church is 
recorded in Ac 17:1-9. On his second missionary journey, Paul and his 
companions (Silas and Timothy) had just left Philippi and passed through 
Amphipolis and Apollonia to arrive at Thessalonica. As was his custom, Paul 
immediately located the synagogue and reasoned with the Jews for three 
Sabbaths concerning Jesus Christ. While some of them were persuaded, 
including a great number of devout Greeks and leading women, the unbelieving 
Jews became jealous and created an uproar in the city. Therefore it became 
necessary to send Paul and Silas away secretly by night to Berea. 


Despite such ominous beginnings, a strong church was established in 
Thessalonica (cf. 1:2-10). Mostly Gentile (cf. 1:9), its members 
included Jason (Ac 17:9), Aristarchus, and Secundus (Ac 20:4). 


TIME AND PLACE OF WRITING: First Thessalonians is considered one of 
Paul's earliest epistles, if not the first. From the letter itself (3:1-6), and the 
record of Paul's travels in Acts (Ac 17:10-18:11), it appears that Paul wrote this 
letter soon after arriving in Corinth on his second journey. This would put it 
somewhere around 52 A.D. 
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PURPOSE OF THE EPISTLE: The abrupt departure from Thessalonica so 
soon after the beginning of the church naturally left Paul anxious about the 
condition of the brethren. When Timothy joined Paul at Athens (cf. Ac 17:14- 
16), his concern prompted Paul to send Timothy at once back to Thessalonica to 
encourage and ground the new disciples in the faith, and to learn how they were 
enduring persecution (cf. 3:1-5). 


When Timothy returned to Paul in Corinth (cf. Ac 18:5), the news was mostly 
encouraging (cf. 3:6-7). Despite persecution they had remained strong (2:13- 
16), and even proved themselves to be an example to others (1:6-8). Yet, as 
with any young church, they needed further instruction concerning holy living 
(cf. 4:1-12). They also needed to be reassured that their loved ones who died in 
Christ would not miss out on the blessings involving the coming of our Lord 
(cf. 4:13-18). Therefore we can summarize by saying that Paul's purpose in 
writing was: 


* To praise them for their steadfastness under persecution 
* To instruct them concerning holy living 


* To correct any misunderstanding, especially about the second coming of 
Christ 


THEME OF THE EPISTLE: This book is unique in that every chapter ends 
with a reference to the second coming of Christ (1:10; 2:19; 3:13; 4:13-18; 
5:23). With his emphasis on steadfastness and holy living, an appropriate theme 
might be: 


"HOLINESS IN VIEW OF THE COMING OF CHRIST" 
KEY VERSES: 1 Thessalonians 3:12-13 


"And may the Lord make you increase and abound in love to one another 
and to all, just as we do to you, so that He may establish your hearts 
blameless in holiness before our God and Father at the coming of our Lord 
Jesus Christ with all His saints." 


OUTLINE: 


INTRODUCTION (1:1-4) 
1. Salutation (1) 
2. Thanksgiving for their faith, hope, and love (2-4) 
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I. PERSONAL REFLECTIONS (1:5-3:13) 


A. REGARDING THEIR CONDITION (1:5-10) 
1. Their reception of the gospel (1:5-7) 
2. Their reputation in every place (1:8-10) 


B. REGARDING HIS CONDUCT (2:1-12) 
1. The manner of his preaching (2:1-8) 
2. The manner of his life (2:9-12) 


C. REGARDING HIS CONCERN (2:13-3:13) 
1. For their faithfulness (2:13-3:10) 
2. For their continued growth (3:11-13) 


II. APOSTOLIC INSTRUCTIONS (4:1-5:28) 


A. WALK IN HOLINESS (4:1-8) 
1. To please God (4:1-2) 
2. To abstain from sexual immorality (4:3-8) 


B. WALK IN LOVE (4:9-10) 
1. As they are taught by God to love one another (4:9) 
2. To increase more and more (4:10) 


C. WALK IN DILIGENCE (4:11-12) 
1. To work with their hands (4:11) 
2. To walk properly toward those who are outside (4:12) 


D. WALK IN HOPE (4:13-18) 
1. With no sorrow concerning those who have died (4:13-14) 
2. For we will be rejoined with them when Christ returns (4: 
15-18) 


E. WALK IN LIGHT (5:1-11) 
1. For the Day of the Lord will come as a thief in the night (5: 
1-4) 
2. For we are sons of light and sons of the day (5:5-8) 
3. For God has appointed us to salvation through our Lord Jesus 
Christ (5:9-11) 
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F. WALK IN OBEDIENCE (5:12-22) 
1. With respect toward those over us (5:12-13) 
2. With concern for one another (5:14-15) 
3. With joy, prayer and thanksgiving (5:16-18) 
4. Don't quench the Spirit or despise prophecies, but don't be 
gullible either (5:19-22) 


CONCLUDING REMARKS (5:23-28) 
1. A prayer for their sanctification and preservation (5:23-24) 
2. A request for prayer in his behalf (5:25) 
3. A charge to greet one another with a holy kiss, and to read the 
Epistle to others (5:26-27) 
4. A benediction of grace from the Lord Jesus Christ (5:28) 


2 Thessalonians — Introduction 


The second epistle to the Thessalonians was written to remove the 
misapprehension that "the day of the Lord is just at hand" (II Thess. 2:2). 
Perhaps the vehemence with which Paul preached the doctrine had led to a 
misunderstanding of his preaching or of the allusions contained in his first letter. 
It may be that they had received some teaching from a spurious source, for he 
urged them not to be "quickly shaken from your mind . . . either by spirit, or by 
word, or by epistle as from us” (2:2, italics ours), which may mean that he was 
repudiating some teaching falsely attributed to him by others. In any case, he 
undertook to provide them definite criteria by which they might recognize the 
approach of "the day of the Lord." 


Unfortunately the criteria, which were clear to Paul and to the Thessalonians, are 
not so easily understandable today. The veiled reference to the "hinderer" (2:6-7) 
is difficult to interpret. Apparently three major events will presage the Lord's 
coming: (1) a sudden acceleration of apostasy from godliness (2:3), (2) the 
removal of some restraining influence (2:67), and (3) the complete unveiling of 
the incarnation of evil who will be animated by Satan and who will oppose and 
exalt himself above all that is called God (2:4, 9). Nowhere else in the Pauline 
epistles does this particular aspect of eschatological teaching occur. It was, 
however, an integral part of Paul's current instruction, and he preached it in the 
churches. The passage indicates that the mystery of lawlessness and the mystery 
of Christ develop concurrently in the world, and that ultimately there will be an 
inevitable clash in which Christ must and will triumph. The triumph itself will be 
his personal return to earth to destroy the antichrist and to reward his saints. 
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The exhortation of the third chapter is an expansion of the charge given in I 
Thessalonians to "study to be quiet, and to do your own business, and to work with 
your hands" (I Thess. 4:11). Some of the Thessalonians had become so enamored 
of the idea that the Lord's coming could release them from the evils and tensions 
of the world that they had given up working and were waiting for the appearance 
of the Deliverer. They were out of step with the rest of the church and were 
dependent on others for their support (II Thess. 3:6-11). Paul urged them to eam 
their own living and to mind their own business. 


First and Second Thessalonians are among the first of Paul's writings. They 
testify to the fact that the message Paul preached was no novelty, but that it had 
already been a settled body of faith for some time. Paul's reference to his 
preaching among them (II Thess. 2:15) the same things that he wrote in his letter 
shows that he had a well-defined system of belief, and his use of the word 
"tradition" (2:15; 3:6) corroborates this impression. For Paul "tradition" did not 
mean a loosely transmitted rumour of doubtful authenticity. It meant rather a 
body of instruction that may have been oral, but was carefully preserved and 
exactly formulated. He used the cognate verb in describing his transmission of 
the facts of the life of Christ, which for him constituted the gospel (I Cor. 15:3: 
delivered), and Luke used the same verb to describe the narration of the facts of 
the life of Christ by eyewitnesses (Luke 1:2). The "tradition" must have included 
ethical precepts, for he implied that it was a rule of conduct that the brethren 
could follow (II Thess. 3:6). 


This tradition, furthermore, was not only authentic but authoritative. In 
Galatians Paul said that his gospel was exclusive in its truth and that no other 
could be substituted for it. In II Thessalonians 3:14 he said: 


And if any man obeyeth not our word by this epistle, note that man, that ye 
have no company with him, to the end that he may be ashamed. 


If he was insisting on his authority as purely personal, he could scarcely escape 
being called a religious egotist and tyrant. If, on the other hand, he had received 
his message from God, so that his utterance was the word of God mediated 
through him by the Holy Spirit (I Thess. 2:13), he had a right to his authority. 


Practically every major doctrine in the catalogue of faith is represented in these 
two small epistles. Although they were not written as doctrinal treatises, nor 
primarily to present the author's general theological views, they contain a well- 
rounded body of theological teaching. 


Paul and those who received his epistles believed in one living God (I, 1:9), the 
Father (II, 1:2), who has loved men and has chosen them to enjoy his salvation 
(II, 2:16; I, 1:4). He has sent deliverance from wrath through Jesus Christ, his 
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Son (I, 1:10), and has revealed this deliverance through the message of the gospel 
(I, 1:5; 2:9; 0, 2:14). This message has been confirmed and made real by the power 
of the Holy Spirit (1, 1:5; 4:8). The gospel concerns the Lord Jesus Christ, who 
was killed by the Jews (I, 2:15). He rose from the dead (I, 1:10; 4:14; 5:10). He is 
now in heaven (I, 1:10), but he will come again (I, 2:19; 4:15; 5:23; II, 2:1). To 
him is ascribed deity, for he is called Lord (I, 1:6), God's Son (I, 1:10), and the 
Lord Jesus Christ (I, 1:1, 3; 5:28; I, 1:1). Believers, (1) receiving the word of 
God (I, 1:6), (2) turn from idols, serve God, and wait for the return of Christ (1, 
1:9-10). Their normal growth is in sanctification (I, 4:3, 7; II, 2:13). In personal 
life they are to be clean (I, 4:4-6), industrious (I, 4:11-12), prayerful (I, 5:17), and 
cheerful (I, 5:16). Theoretically and practically the Thessalonian letters embody 
all the essentials of Christian truth. 


"THE SECOND EPISTLE TO THE THESSALONIANS" 
INTRODUCTION 


AUTHOR: The apostle Paul, joined in his salutation by Silvanus and Timothy 
(1:1), and with a reference to his own signature at the end of the epistle (3:17). 
Early sources in church history that attribute this letter to Paul include: Clement 
of Alexandria (200 A.D.), Tertullian (200 A.D.), and Irenaeus (200 A.D.). 


THE CITY OF THESSALONICA: It was the capital and largest city of the 
Roman province of Macedonia. Located on the Egnatian Way, a major road 
from Rome to the eastern provinces, the city served as center of trade and 
commerce. Today, it is known as Thessaloniki, or Salonica. 


THE CHURCH AT THESSALONICA: The establishment of the church is 
recorded in Ac 17:1-9. On his second missionary journey, Paul and 
hiscompanions (Silas and Timothy) had just left Philippi and passed through 
Amphipolis and Apollonia to arrive at Thessalonica. As was his custom, Paul 
immediately located the synagogue and reasoned with the Jews for three 
Sabbaths concerning Jesus Christ. While some of them were persuaded, 
including a great number of devout Greeks and leading women, the unbelieving 
Jews became jealous and created an uproar in the city. Therefore it became 
necessary to send Paul and Silas away secretly by night to Berea. 


Despite such ominous beginnings, a strong church was established in 
Thessalonica (cf. 1:2-10). Mostly Gentile (cf. 1:9), its members included Jason 
(Ac_17:9), Aristarchus, and Secundus (Ac 20:4). It had already been the 
recipient of an earlier letter (First Thessalonians). 
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TIME AND PLACE OF WRITING: Second Thessalonians appears to have 
been written just a few months, possibly a year, after First Thessalonians. This 
would place the writing of the epistle during Paul's extended stay at Corinth on 
his second missionary journey (cf. Ac 18:1-11), sometime around 53 A.D. 


PURPOSE OF THE EPISTLE: The first epistle to the Thessalonians had 
been written in response to news brought back by Timothy who had made a 
quick trip there while Paul was in Athens (cf. 1Th 3:1-3,6). Encouraged by their 
steadfastness in the face of persecution, Paul had exhorted them to holiness in 
view of the Lord's coming (cf. 1Th 3:12-13; 5:23). 


From the second letter, it appears that they remained strong in the Lord despite 
persecution (cf. 1:3-4). But it is apparent from this letter that misunderstanding 
about the Lord's coming was present in the church. Some of the members were 
being troubled by false reports (cf. 2:1-2); others had stopped working, perhaps 
assuming that the Lord's imminent return meant one did not need to work 
anymore (cf. 3:11-12). 


Paul's purpose in writing this epistle, therefore, is three-fold: 
* To encourage them in their steadfastness under persecution 


* To correct their misunderstanding about the imminence of the 
Lord's return 


* To instruct the congregation on what disciplinary action to take 
toward those who refused to work 


THEME OF THE EPISTLE: In correcting their misunderstanding about the 
return of Christ, Paul explains that the Lord will not come right away (cf. 2:1-3). 
Therefore they need to continue with steadfastness and patience for which they 
had been commended. A suggested theme of this epistle might therefore be: 


"STEADFASTNESS WHILE WAITING FOR THE COMING OF 
CHRIST" 


KEY VERSES: 2 Thessalonians 2:15-17 


"Therefore, brethren, stand fast and hold the traditions which you 
were taught, whether by word or our epistle. Now may our Lord Jesus 
Christ Himself, and our God and Father, who has loved us and given 
us everlasting consolation and good hope by grace, comfort your 
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hearts and establish you in every good word and work." 
OUTLINE: 


INTRODUCTION (1:1-2) 
1. Salutation (1) 
2. Greetings (2) 


I. ENCOURAGEMENT IN PERSECUTIONS (1:3-12) 


A. THANKFUL FOR THEIR SPIRITUAL GROWTH (1:3-4) 
1. Thanking God for their growing faith and abounding love (1:3) 
2. Boasting to others of their patience and faith in all their 

persecutions (1:4) 


B. ENCOURAGEMENT IN TRIALS IN VIEW OF THE LORD'S 
RETURN (1:5-10) 
1. Suffering will make them worthy of the kingdom of God (1:5) 
2. God will repay those who trouble them (1:6) 
3. This will occur when Jesus is revealed from heaven (1:7-10) 


C. HIS PRAYER FOR THEM (1:11-12) 
1. That God would count them worthy of their calling (1:11a) 
2. That God would fulfil all the good pleasure of His goodness 
and the work of faith with power (1:11b) 
3. That the name of Jesus might be glorified in them, and they in 
Him, according to the grace of God and Christ (1:12) 


I. ENLIGHTENMENT ABOUT THE COMING OF THE LORD (2:1-17) 


A. DO NOT BE TROUBLED (2:1-2) 
1. Concerning the coming of the Lord and our gathering to Him 
(2:1) 
2. By false reports, as though the day had come (2:2) 


B. THE APOSTASY MUST COME FIRST (2:3-12) 

1. A falling away must occur, and the man of sin revealed (2:3-5) 

2. The man of sin is being restrained, though the mystery of 
lawlessness is already at work (2:6-7) 

3. When the lawless one is revealed, the Lord will destroy him 
with His coming (2:8) 

4. The coming of the lawless one is according to the working of 
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Satan, and will mislead those who do not have a love for the 
truth (2:9-12) 


C. STEADFASTNESS ENCOURAGED (2:13-17) 

1. Thankful to God for their election through sanctification by 
the Spirit and belief in truth, having been called by the 
gospel to obtain glory (2:13-14) 

2. A call to stand fast and hold to the traditions taught by word 
or epistle (2:15) 

3. Prayer for their comfort and establishment in every good word 
and work (2:16-17) 


HI. EXHORTATIONS TO CHRISTIAN LIVING (3:1-15) 


A. A REQUEST FOR PRAYER, AND A PRAYER FOR THEM (3:1-5) 
1. Asking them to pray that the word of the Lord might have free 
course, and he be delivered from evil men (1-2) 
2. Expressions of confidence in the Lord, and in their obedience 
(3-4) 
3. Praying that the Lord will direct their hearts into the love 
of God and patience of Christ (3:5) 


B. A CHARGE TO DISCIPLINE THE DISORDERLY (3:6-15) 
1. To withdraw from those who do not follow apostolic tradition 
and example (3:6-9) 
2. Especially those who will not work (3:10-12) 
3. Don't grow weary in doing good, and avoid those who do not 
obey the words of the epistle (3:13-15) 


CONCLUDING REMARKS (3:16-18) 
1. A prayer that the Lord bless them with His peace and presence 
(3:16) 
2. A confirmation of his authorship of this epistle (3:17) 
3. A benediction of grace from the Lord Jesus Christ (3:18) 
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Modern Salonika, site of the ancient city of Thessalonika 


Commentary on the Two Thessalonian Letters 


Thessalonians 1: 1-10 
1:1-4. An elect church 
Verses 1-3. A model assembly 


Out of deep concern for the new believers in Thessalonica whom he was forced 
to leave behind, Paul wrote his letter, addressing them as “the congregation of 
the Thessalonians in God the Father and the Lord Jesus Christ.” As a community 
of believers, they were at one with God and his Son. (Compare John 17:21; 1 
Corinthians 3:23.) Paul’s desire for them to have “favour,” “unmerited 
kindness,” or “grace” and “peace” signified that they be in possession of all the 
divine blessings and aid in which believers share and the inner tranquillity of 
knowing that as beloved children of God they would be sustained and 
strengthened in whatever trials or distresses they might experience. (1:1) 


The apostle Paul used the editorial first person plural verbs (e.g., “we thank”) 
and pronouns (e.g., “our”). In this letter, one cannot always determine whether 
he used the editorial “we” or meant to include Silvanus (Silas), if not also 
Timothy. 
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Paul’s concern was for all the believers in Thessalonica, and for each of them he 
gave thanks to God when mentioning them in his prayers. (1:2) He recalled their 
“work of faith,” that is, the activity which resulted from their having placed their 
unqualified trust in the Father and his Son. The “labour of love” which Paul 
remembered in their case would have been all their labour that was motivated by 
a love for God, his Son, fellow believers, and fellow humans. Paul also 
mentioned remembering “the patience of the hope of our Lord Jesus Christ.” 
This “patience,” endurance, steadfastness, or perseverance would have been the 
result of having placed their hope in the Son of God. Being associated with him, 
that hope included awaiting his return in glory and sharing in all the blessings 
linked to this grand event. The words “before our God and Father” may be 
understood to mean that the Thessalonians were persevering, enduring, or 
maintaining patience or steadfastness in the sight of God. (1:2, 3) A number of 
translations make this meaning explicit. J. B. Phillips paraphrased the words, 
“endurance in the life that you live before God, the Father of us all.” The New 
King James Version reads, “patience of hope in our Lord Jesus Christ in the 
sight of our God and Father.” Other translators have chosen to transpose the 
phrase, linking it to Paul’s remembering or recalling. “We recall, in the presence 
of our God and Father, your work of faith, labour of love, and endurance of hope 
in our Lord Jesus Christ.” (HCSB) “For we remember before our God and 
Father how you put your faith into practice, how your love made you work so 
hard, and how your hope in our Lord Jesus Christ is firm.” (GNT, Second 
Edition) “We continually remember before our God and Father your work 
produced by faith, your labor prompted by love, and your endurance inspired by 
hope in our Lord Jesus Christ.” (NIV) 


Verse 4. An elect assembly 


Paul knew that all who had responded in faith were “sons” of God, and so he 
confidently spoke of these “brothers beloved by God” as having been chosen, 
that is, chosen by the Father as his own children. (1:4) 


1:5-8. A missionary church 
Verse 5. Objects of effective evangelism 


The basis for this confidence appears to have been the manner in which the 
evangel or glad tidings about Jesus Christ had been presented to the 
Thessalonians. (See the Notes section for additional comments.) The words “our 
evangel” do not mean that the “good news” originated with Paul but that it was 
the message he proclaimed. That evangel did not come to the Thessalonians “in 
word only.” It was not a mere speaking of words lacking substance and 
sincerity, but there was power behind the proclamation, a divine power. Paul 
preached the evangel while under the powerful guidance of Holy Spirit. He also 
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did so with complete conviction respecting the truth of the message. The 
Thessalonian believers knew full well the kind of person Paul had shown 
himself to be for their sake. He had conducted himself in an exemplary manner 
as one in the service of God and Christ and as deserving to be entrusted with the 
evangel. His example for their sake was worthy of imitation. (1:5) 


Verses 6-8. Subjects of effective missionary work 


The Thessalonian believers became imitators of Paul (and also of his 
companions) and of the Lord Jesus Christ. Paul, Silas, Timothy, and the Lord 
Jesus Christ faced hostility from unbelievers and persevered when faced with 
persecution. Likewise, the Thessalonians, despite being confronted with much 
tribulation or suffering from unbelievers, accepted the “word” or message about 
Jesus Christ with the joy that the Holy Spirit produces. (1:6) 


1:9-10. A serving and waiting church 
Verse 9. They served God 
Verse 10. They waited for Christ 


To believers in the rest of Macedonia and in Achaia (the neighbouring southern 
province), the Thessalonians had become an example in enduring suffering and 
in making their faith known. As a seaport, Thessalonica would have been a 
place frequented by many merchants, travellers, and mariners, making it 
possible for news about developments in the city to spread far and wide. The 
Thessalonian believers did not hide their faith, but made it known. Therefore, 
from them, the “word of the Lord” or the glad tidings about Jesus Christ came to 
be heard in other parts of Macedonia, in Achaia, and in regions beyond those 
two provinces. In all those areas, the faith the Thessalonians had in God became 
known. As a result, Paul (and his companions) did not need to say anything 
about the basic message respecting Christ. People already knew about how the 
Thessalonian disciples of God’s Son had responded to Paul and his companions, 
and what they had done and come to believe. The Thessalonian believers had 
abandoned lifeless idols and turned to God, choosing to serve the living and true 
God. They were looking forward to the return of God’s Son from heaven, the 
Son whom the Father had raised from the dead. That glorious return of the Son 
would mean being delivered from the coming wrath to be expressed against 
those defiantly persisting in unbelief. (1:7-10) 


Notes: 


In verse 1, not all manuscripts end with “peace” (eiréne). The following are 
readings found in various manuscripts: “peace from God and [the] Lord Jesus 
Christ,” “peace from God [the] Father and [the] Lord Jesus Christ,” “peace from 
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God our Father and [the] Lord Jesus Christ,” “peace from God [the] Father and 
our Lord Jesus Christ,” and “peace from God our Father and our Lord Jesus 
Christ.” 


In verse 4, the reference could either be to the manner in which Paul and his 
companions communicated the message about God’s Son or in the way the 
Thessalonians received it. Applied to the Thessalonians, this would mean that 
the message had a powerful effect on them, that it produced a remarkable 
change in their lives, that God’s spirit became operative upon them, and that 
they were fully convinced respecting the truth of the message. It does, however, 
appear more likely that Paul referred to the manner in which the evangel came to 
be proclaimed. The concluding part of verse 5, with its specific focus on the 
Proclaimers, would support this conclusion (“as you know what kind [of 
persons] we came to be among you for your sake”). 


1 Thessalonians 2:1-20 
2:1-04. Model ministerial conduct under persecution 
Verses 1-2. Boldness engendered by persecution 


Believers in Thessalonica, “brothers” in Christ, knew that Paul’s coming (along 
with his companions) to them had not proved to be in vain or without positive 
results. They had responded in faith and been greatly enriched spiritually. (2:1) 


Before arriving in Thessalonica, Paul and Silvanus (Silas) had suffered and been 
mistreated in a high-handed manner in the city of Philippi. (2:2) After Paul 
caused a slave girl to lose her predictive ability, which led to a monetary loss for 
her owners, they led Paul and Silas before the rulers, accusing them of 
introducing unlawful customs. Paul and Silas were severely beaten with rods 
upon their bare skin and then imprisoned. The jailer placed them in the inner 
prison and secured their feet in stocks. (Acts 16:16-24) 


Having endured painful mistreatment as disciples of God’s Son, they were in 
need of courage or boldness to continue proclaiming the glad tidings concerning 
him. In God or on account of looking to him for strength, they found the courage 
to speak the evangel of God or the message that had its source in him, doing so 
in Thessalonica with “much struggle” or in the face of intense hostility. (2:2) 


Verses 3-4. Faithfulness called forth by responsibility 


The “exhortation” or appeal to accept Jesus Christ as Lord and the one through 
whom forgiveness of sin had been made possible did not have its source in error, 
impurity, or deceit. The message was solidly based on truth, and, when 
proclaiming it, Paul and Silas maintained a pure motive and remained free from 
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any unworthy aim to derive selfish profit. They revealed themselves to be men 
whom God had found worthy of being entrusted with the glad tidings. Fully 
aware that God would be the examiner of their hearts or deep inner selves, they 
proclaimed the message with the objective of pleasing him, not men. (2:3, 4) 


2:5-8. Unselfish ministry in love 
Verses 5-7. The proof of selfless love 
Verse 8. The expression of selfless love 


The Thessalonians knew that Paul and his companions had not resorted to 
flattery to throw them off guard in an effort to gain some advantage and had not 
secretly coveted anything they possessed. (Compare Acts 20:33, 34.) Paul could 
write this with a clear conscience, even calling upon God as witness. (2:5) 
Perhaps Paul’s emphasis on sincerity and purity could be an indication that the 
hurried departure from Thessalonica under the cover of darkness may have 
caused some to question his motives and those of Silas. On the other hand, 
Timothy would never have doubted Paul’s pure motives and, yet, the apostle did 
use similar language in his first letter to him. (1 Timothy 2:7) So the apostle’s 
words may, in themselves, be no clear evidence of any negative thoughts among 
some in Thessalonica. 


Paul and Silas did not seek “glory” from men, wanting special honor or an 
elevated standing among others. They did not desire such glory from the 
Thessalonian believers nor from anyone else. (2:6) 


As one “sent forth” in the service of Christ from Jerusalem to Syrian Antioch 
and afterward accompanying Paul upon departing from Antioch to declare the 
evangel elsewhere, Silas (Silvanus) was an apostle, for the Greek term denotes 
“one sent forth.” (Acts 15:22, 40) As apostles of Christ, Paul and Silas could 
have made others feel the weight of their authority or made certain demands in 
keeping with their position, insisting on their dignity. But, according to the 
oldest Greek manuscripts, they proved to be as “babes” (népioi) among the 
Thessalonians. This could mean that they were unassuming. Later Greek 
manuscripts read “gentle” (épioi). Nothing in their attitude or bearing suggested 
any desire on their part to lord over others. Like a nurse or a mother tenderly 
cherishes or comforts her own children, Paul and Silas, motivated by 
affectionate care and concern, were not only delighted to share the evangel of 
God (the message centring on Jesus Christ and which had his Father as the 
ultimate source) but also to give of themselves fully (their “souls”). This was 
because the Thessalonian believers had become the object of their love. (2:7, 8) 
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2:9-20. Devoted ministry for others 
Verses 9-12. Devoted ministry described 
Verses 13-20. Results of a devoted ministry indicated 


The Thessalonians, their brothers in Christ, could recall that Paul and Silas were 
willing to expend themselves fully for them. They knew about their labour and 
toil during the day and the night or how Paul and Silas had diligently worked to 
care for their needs so as not to be a burden to anyone when proclaiming the 
“evangel of God.” (2:9) 


The Thessalonian believers and the Observer of all, the Most High God, could 
testify that Paul and Silas had conducted themselves in a holy or pure, upright, 
and blameless manner. Like a father with genuine concern for his children, Paul 
and Silas exhorted, encouraged, and solemnly charged each one of the 
Thessalonian believers to “walk” or conduct themselves worthily of God, the 
one calling them to his kingdom (out of this world and into the realm where his 
appointed King, Jesus Christ, is Lord) and glory (sharing in the excelling 
splendor of the relationship with him that his beloved Son enjoys). (2:10-12; 
compare John 17:20-24.) 


Without ceasing, Paul (and his companions) thanked God that the Thessalonians 
had accepted the message he proclaimed, not as the word of men or as a 
message originating from a human source, but for what it truly was, the “word 
of God,” which was at work within them, transforming their lives to come to be 
progressively more like the Lord Jesus Christ. (2:13) 


That the Thessalonians had accepted the message as being from God was clearly 
evident from what they were willing to endure. They had come to be imitators of 
the congregations of God in Judea, congregations that were at one with Jesus 
Christ. Jewish believers had suffered much from unbelieving fellow Jews. The 
letter to the Hebrews (10:32-34, NRSV), written some years later, relates the 
following: “Recall those earlier days when, after you had been enlightened, you 
endured a hard struggle with sufferings, sometimes being publicly exposed to 
abuse and persecution, and sometimes being partners with those so treated. For 
you had compassion for those who were in prison, and you cheerfully accepted 
the plundering of your possessions, knowing that you yourselves possessed 
something better and more lasting.” Like those believing Jews, the Thessalonian 
believers suffered at the hands of their unbelieving compatriots. Regarding the 
unbelieving Jews who manifested intense hostility, Paul continued, “They killed 
the Lord Jesus and the prophets, and persecuted us, and they are not pleasing 
God.” (2:14, 15) 
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In their rabid efforts to prevent Paul and his companions from preaching to non- 
Jews the message that revealed how an approved relationship with God was 
possible on the basis of faith in his Son, they demonstrated themselves to be 
against everyone. (Compare Acts 13:44-50; 14:1-7, 19-22; 17:5-10.) When 
opposing Christ and his disciples, they filled up the measure of their sins. As the 
Son of God had said, “The wisdom of God said: ‘I will send to them prophets 
and apostles; some of them they will kill and persecute’ in order that this 
generation might be charged with the blood of all the prophets shed since the 
foundation of the world, from the blood of Abel to the blood of Zechariah who 
died between the altar and the temple building. Yes, I tell you, this generation 
will be charged with their blood!” (Luke 11:49-51, NAB) Evidently because the 
judgment was sure to come, Paul wrote that God’s “wrath has finally [eis télos, 
into the end (possibly meaning “completely”)] come upon them.” (2:15, 16) 


Upon being forced to depart from Thessalonica, Paul and Silas found themselves 
as if orphaned from the believers there. But that short bereavement was not a 
bereavement in their heart or deep inner self; it was only a separation as to 
“face” or in person. They greatly longed to see them, and Paul tried hard to do 
so. Twice he found his purpose frustrated, as he expressed it, “Satan blocked 
us.” (2:17, 18) 
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To the apostle Paul, the Thessalonian believers were his “hope,” “joy,” or 
“crown of boasting” before the Lord Jesus Christ at his arrival (parousia, 
meaning “presence” or “arrival,” the start of the presence) in glory. With 
confidence, Paul added, “You are our glory and joy.” (2:19, 20) His hope for the 
Thessalonian believers would have been that the return of the Lord Jesus Christ 
would find them in an approved state. This would give him reason to be joyful 
respecting them, as his labour and toil would not have been expended in vain. 
As loyal disciples of God’s Son, they would be a credit to him or a crown 
occasioning exultation. Apparently because Paul was confident respecting the 
genuineness of the faith the Thessalonians manifested, they were a glory or 
credit to him and a source of joy. 


Note: In 2:12, the Greek participle for “calling” is kalountos (“is calling”) in 
fourth-century Codex Vaticanus and numerous other manuscripts, whereas 
fourth-century Codex Sinaiticus, fifth-century Codex Alexandrinus, and many 
other manuscripts read kalésantos (“has called”). 


1 Thessalonians 3: 1-13 
3:1-8. Standing fast and unmoveable in the Lord 


Verses 1-5. The apostle’s concern 
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Out of deep concern and love for the Thessalonians, Paul was willing to be 
without the help of a companion while in Athens. So great was his concern for 
them that he could not bear it any longer not to know just how they were faring. 
Therefore, he sent Timothy, his brother and theirs, a fellow worker of God in the 
evangel of Christ, to strengthen and encourage or console them in their faith. As 
God’s fellow worker, Timothy followed divine direction in advancing the glad 
tidings that focused on Jesus Christ and what he accomplished through his 
sacrificial death. Paul desired that Timothy’s visit would help the Thessalonians 
to hold firmly to their faith in God’s Son, not being shaken by the tribulations or 
distress the opposition of unbelievers had brought upon them. (3:1-3) 


Paul reminded them that they were appointed for “tribulations.” He could say 
this because Jesus Christ had told his disciples, “In the world, you have 
tribulation.” (John 16:33) They would not be shielded from becoming objects of 
hostility among unbelievers, and Paul had prepared the Thessalonians for this 
while he was with them. Based on their own experience, they knew that his 
advance warning about tribulations had proved to be true. Aware of the strain 
the opposition of unbelievers could have on the Thessalonians, Paul had 
experienced anxious care for them, wanting to know about their faith 
(apparently meaning whether they continued to adhere to their faith in Christ) 
and hoping that the tempter (Adversary) had not succeeded in his efforts to 
tempt them to abandon their faith and nullify Paul’s labour. If they had lost their 
faith, all the efforts of the apostle in advancing the cause of Christ would have 
proved to be in vain or useless. (3:3-5) 


Verses 6-8. The apostle’s reward. 


Upon his return from Thessalonica, Timothy brought Paul a good report about 
the believers in the city. Their faith and love had remained intact, and their 
memory of Paul continued to be a favourable one. They longed to see him as he 
yearned to see them. Because his Thessalonian brothers in Christ had continued 
in the faith, Paul, while himself having experienced need and distress or 
hardship, was comforted or consoled. The good report refreshed him as if he had 
been infused with new life. As he said, “Now we live if you are standing in the 
Lord.” Firm in their faith in the Lord Jesus Christ, they were “standing.” (3:6-8) 


3:9-13. Apostolic prayer for holiness 
Verses 9-10. The question 


The apostle’s rhetorical question revealed the depth of his joy. “How can we 
thank God for you in repayment for all the joy with which we are rejoicing 
before our God because of you, as night and day we, in superabundant measure, 
pray to see your faces and to remedy whatever may be lacking in your faith?” 
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(3:9, 10) Paul simply could not thank God enough for the joy the good report 
about the Thessalonians has brought him. During the day and periods of 
wakefulness at night, he earnestly prayed that he would be able to see them 
personally, providing him with the opportunity to assist them in making up for 
any lack in their faith. 


Verses 11-13. The petition 


Paul ardently desired that God, the heavenly Father, and the Lord Jesus would 
open the way for him to visit the Thessalonians. His prayer for them was that the 
Lord Jesus Christ would cause their love for one another and for all (fellow 
humans generally) to grow and abound or thrive, as was the case with Paul’s 
love for them. At Christ’s arrival in glory with all his holy ones or his “mighty 
angels” (2 Thessalonians 1:7), the apostle wanted the Thessalonians to be found 
with firmly fixed hearts or deep inner selves devotedly attached to God’s Son in 
a state of unblemished holiness or purity before the Father. Paul looked to the 
Lord Jesus Christ to aid the Thessalonian believers to be approved. (3:11-13) 


Notes: 


In verses 1 and 5, Paul uses the same expression about not being able to bear not 
knowing just how the Thessalonians had been affected by tribulations. In its 
basic sense, the Greek word stégo means “cover,” often to prevent something 
undesirable from reaching the covered object. In this context, however, stégo 
denotes “bear,” “endure,” or “stand.” The apostle could no longer stand not 
knowing how the Thessalonians were faring. 


99 66 


In verse 3, the term for “shaken” is saino. In ancient Greek writings, this term is 
used to mean “wag the tail” (as applying to dogs) and, by extension, would 
denote “to flatter” or “to try to win favour.” Therefore, some have concluded 
that Paul may have meant that he was concerned that the persecuted 
Thessalonians might be “deceived” by those who would show kindness to them 
in an effort to turn them away from the faith. In the Vulgate, a form of the word 
moveo (“move’’) is used, and ancient interpreters likewise understood the term in 
Thessalonians to signify “move,” “disturb,” or “agitate.” 


In verse 13, the Greek term parousia evidently refers to the “arrival,” the start of 
the presence. 
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1 Thessalonians 4: 1-18 
4:1-8. Divine call to holiness 
Verses 1-3. The authority behind the call 
Verses 4-8. The call itself 


Paul made his request and directed the encouragement to his brothers in Christ, 
doing so “in the Lord Jesus.” The apostle thereby indicated that he acted as the 
representative of God’s beloved Son. While with the Thessalonians, Paul had 
given them instructions about how to conduct themselves in a manner pleasing 
to God, and they were “walking” or conducting themselves accordingly. At this 
time, he requested and admonished them to please God to a greater degree in 
their conduct, continuing to make progress in living as his approved servants. 
(4:1) 


Paul reminded the Thessalonians that they knew or were fully aware of the 
instructions he had given them “through the Lord Jesus.” When referring to 
these instructions, orders, or charges as being given “through the Lord Jesus,” 
Paul indicated God’s Son to be their source. (4:2) 


God’s will for believers was their “holiness” or purity, reflecting his holiness as 
his people. This required that they refrain from engaging in any kind of sexual 
immorality. Each of them should “know” or understand how to take possession 
of his own vessel in “sanctification and honour.” The expression “vessel” could 
either refer to a person’s own body or to a wife. If understood to refer to the 
body, the thought would be that the individual should maintain his body in a 
chaste state. (4:3, 4) If the “vessel” denotes a wife, the counsel would be similar 
to the admonition Paul gave to the Corinthians: ““‘It is well for a man not to 
touch a woman.’ But because of cases of sexual immorality, each man should 
have his own wife and each woman her own husband.” (1 Corinthians 7:1, 2, 
NRSV) 


Numerous translations interpretively render Paul’s words to the Thessalonians 
as applying to a wife. “Respect and honour your wife” (CEV), “that each of you 
know how to acquire a wife for himself in holiness and honour” (NAB). Other 
translations are explicit in referring to the body. (NIV, NJB, NRSV, REB) 
Whether the specific reference is to the body or to the wife, the basic point 
would be the same. The marriage bed should remain undefiled, and an immoral 
man is not treating the wife in a pure and honourable way. Likewise, sexual 
immorality constitutes a misuse of the body, a failure to maintain it in a state of 
purity and honour. 
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Anciently, as today, sexual immorality was widespread. In the first century, it 
was one of the corruptions associated with idolatry. Believers, as Paul 
admonished, were not to be like people of the nations who did not know God or 
had no relationship with him and who freely indulged their passionate lust. (4:5) 


Paul urged believers not to injure or exploit a brother “in the matter.” If directly 
related to the previous words, this “matter” relates to upholding a brother’s right 
to moral purity. The Contemporary English Version makes this meaning explicit 
in the way it paraphrases Paul’s words, “You must not cheat any of the Lord’s 
followers in matters of sex.” In the footnote, however, the application is to 
matters “in business.” The apostle added a sobering reason for upholding the 
rights of one’s brother. “The Lord is an avenger concerning all these things.” As 
Lord and Judge, Jesus Christ will require an accounting. “Why do you call me 
‘Lord, Lord,’ and do not do what I tell you?” “For all of us must appear before 
the judgment seat of Christ, so that each may receive recompense for what has 
been done in the body, whether good or evil.” (Luke 6:46; 2 Corinthians 5:10, 
NRSV) The Thessalonians were fully aware of the Lord’s role as avenger, for 
Paul had told them about this while with them and had solemnly affirmed it. 
(4:6) 


God’s “call” to individuals to be his people, his children, was a call to holiness 
or a life of purity, not impurity. Whoever disregarded the moral teaching that 
called for living an exemplary life disregarded God, not man or some human 
authority. It was God who had given his holy spirit to believers, and the spirit 
exerted a powerful influence that opposed impurity. (4:7, 8) 


4:9-12. The elements of a holy life. 
Verses 9-10. The basic element of love 


Regarding the kind of love or affection that should exist among believers as 
“brothers” in the family of God’s children, Paul did not see a need for anything 
to be written. As he said to the Thessalonians, “For you are taught by God to 
love one another.” They had come to know the greatness of God’s love as 
revealed through the giving of his beloved Son to effect a liberation from sin and 
death. (See the Commentary section on | John 4:9-11.) They were, in fact, 
showing love for all the brothers in Macedonia, but Paul desired that they 
continue to grow in this aspect of their lives. (4:9, 10) 


Verses 11-12. Other elements enjoyed 


According to Paul’s second letter to the Thessalonians, certain ones among the 
believers had drawn the wrong conclusion about the nearness of the arrival of 
Jesus Christ in glory. Believing the event was at hand, they felt there was no 
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reason for them to work, expecting fellow believers to provide for them. 
(Compare 2 Thessalonians 3:6-12) This may well be the reason Paul gave the 
admonition in his first letter for the Thessalonians to live quietly, caring for their 
own affairs and working with their hands, as he had instructed them while with 
them. When acting in harmony with the apostle’s admonition, they would have 
been “walking” or conducting themselves respectably in the eyes of persons 
outside the community of believers and would not be in need of anything on 
account of indolence. (4:11, 12) 


4:13-18. The believer’s hope 
Verses 13-15. The blessed hope 
Verses 16-18. The Lord’s coming 


It appears that one or more among the believers in Thessalonica had died. This 
apparently is the reason Paul wanted his Thessalonian brothers not to be in 
ignorance about those who had fallen asleep or had died. His desire was that 
they not sorrow as did persons without hope, persons who were totally 
overcome by grief and had no hope of any kind to mitigate their sadness. 
Believers had faith that Jesus had been raised from the dead. This faith provided 
the basis for the hope that God, “through Jesus,” would bring “with him” (with 
Jesus at his arrival or at the start of the presence) those who had fallen asleep or 
who had died. The words “through Jesus” may indicate that God would raise the 
dead through or by means of him. Another possibility is that the “ones sleeping 
through Jesus” are the dead in Christ who would be resurrected and whom God 
would bring with his Son at the time of the glorious arrival. (4:13, 14) 


Apparently Paul referred to authoritative teaching of Jesus Christ when 
indicating that what he said was “by the word of the Lord.” While on earth, 
Jesus did tell his disciples that he would “return in the glory of his Father with 
his angels and then repay each one according to his action.” (Matthew 16:27) At 
that time, according to Jesus’ words, he would “send out his angels with a great 
trumpet blast,” and they would “gather his elect from the four winds, from one 
end of the heavens to the other end.” (Matthew 24:31) For those who had died to 
receive their reward would require their being raised from the dead. As for those 
alive at Christ’s arrival in glory, they would be gathered to him. Likely Paul had 
additional teaching from the Lord that made it possible for him to say that, with 
reference to entering upon their reward, those who would survive until the 
arrival of the Lord would not precede those who had died. Accompanied by a 
word of command, an archangel’s voice, and God’s trumpet, Christ would 
descend, revealing himself as having returned in glory, and the dead in Christ or 
believers would rise first. Afterward all believers then alive would be “caught up 
in clouds to meet the Lord in the air,” making it possible for them always to be 
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with him. According to Paul’s first letter to the Corinthians (15:51-54), the 
living believers would experience a change from a corruptible body to an 
incorruptible body. The words about the hope for those sleeping in death, words 
solidly based on the Lord’s teaching, would enable the Thessalonians to comfort 
one another about any from among them who may die or may have died. (4:15- 
18) 


1 Thessalonians 5:1-28 
5:1-11. The Day of the Lord 


Verses 1-3. The Day of the Lord — what is it. 


Regarding his return in glory, Jesus Christ told his disciples that the “day and 
hour” was unknown to the angels and the Son and known only to the Father. 
(Mark 13:32) It was not for his disciples to know the times and seasons the 
Father had placed in his own authority or which were under his exclusive 
control. (Acts 1:7) In parables relating to his return, God’s Son repeatedly 
emphasized that the time of his arrival would be unexpected, requiring his 
disciples to maintain spiritual wakefulness and divinely approved conduct at all 
times. (Matthew 24:42-51; 25:1-30; Luke 12:35-48; 21:34-36) 


Paul’s words to the Thessalonians conveyed the same teaching. There was no 
need for anyone to write to his Thessalonian brothers in Christ about times and 
seasons, for they knew that the day of the Lord or the time of his arrival would 
come like a thief in the night, unexpectedly and without a previous 
announcement pinpointing the time. (5:1, 2) 


In the centuries since then, many have disregarded the straightforward 
statements of God’s Son and the apostle Paul. Drawing primarily on the book of 
Daniel, they have written much about times and seasons, raising false hopes in 
those who were willing to believe them. Despite numerous failed predictions, 
the leadership in some of the existing movements that have focused on “times 
and seasons” continues to represent itself as knowing that the time is very close, 
“just around the corner.” Therefore, Paul’s letter is as relevant today as it was 
for first century believers who had drawn wrong conclusions about the Lord’s 
return and made decisions about their personal life based on their erroneous 
view. (See 2 Thessalonians 3:6-12.) 


Continuing to stress that the day of the Lord would come at an unexpected time, 
Paul said, “Whenever they are saying, ‘Peace and safety,’ then sudden disaster is 
upon them like the labour pains of a pregnant woman, and they will not escape.” 
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(5:3) The apostle clearly was not telling the Thessalonians to watch for a time 
when world rulers would be making a declaration of having attained a state of 
“peace and safety.” Rather, he was showing that people would not be expecting 
the Lord Jesus Christ to arrive to execute judgment against them. Their attitude 
would be like that expressed in 2 Peter 3:4, “Where is his promised arrival? 
From the day our ancestors fell asleep, everything is continuing as from the start 
of creation.” Accordingly, people would be feeling that all was well and secure, 
with no possibility of their facing a day of divine reckoning. Suddenly, however, 
that day would come upon them, as when a woman is seized by labour pains, 
and they would not escape adverse judgment. 


Verses 4-11. The day of the Lord and the believer 


Paul’s Thessalonian brothers, however, were not in darkness about the certainty 
of Christ’s return in glory so that the day would overtake them unexpectedly as a 
thief. All of them were “sons of light” and “sons of day,” for they were not 
guilty of habitually carrying on godless activities under the cover of darkness. 
Their aim was to live lives free from the shameful deeds that were commonly 
committed in secret. Accordingly, they were not of the “night nor of the 
darkness.” It was not fitting for them to sleep like the rest, the unbelievers, 
whose lives reflected no awareness of any accountability to God and Christ for 
their actions. Unlike the rest who were “asleep” (blind to their responsibilities 
and unaware of the grave danger in which they found themselves), believers 
needed to be awake and sober, not burdened by sinful acts and life’s anxieties 
but living lives that reflected favourably on the Most High God and his Son. 
(5:4-6) 


Paul continued, “For those who sleep sleep at night, and those who are drunk get 
drunk at night.” (5:7) In the case of unbelievers, their whole life is spent in the 
“night” or in the dark. Their state is therefore one of sleep and their activity like 
that of a person overindulging in drink. As persons of the “day,” believers 
needed to remain sober, in full control of their senses, with their hearts or deep 
inner selves protected by faith and love as by a breastplate. To remain spiritually 
awake, they needed to maintain a strong faith in God and Christ and love for 
them, fellow believers, and fellow humans. To safeguard their thinking, they 
needed the protection of the “hope of salvation,” which hope would serve like a 
helmet and enable them to remain focused on the certainty of attaining all the 
divinely promised blessings. (5:8) 


God’s purpose for them was to obtain salvation through the Lord Jesus Christ 
and to be delivered from the wrath to come upon all who deliberately and 
defiantly choose to remain alienated from him. Salvation through Jesus Christ 
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was made possible by what he did in laying down his life in sacrifice. As Paul 
expressed it, “He died for us.” Therefore, whether believers remain “awake” or 
alive at Christ’s return or are “asleep” or dead, they would live with him, for his 
death opened up this marvellous prospect. In view of their God-given hope, the 
Thessalonian believers had good reason to heed Paul’s admonition to comfort or 
encourage one another and to build up or strengthen one another, as they were 
also doing at the time. (5:9-11) 


5:12-15. Exhortations toward mutual harmony 
Verse 12-13. Showing honour to those in places of responsibility 
Verses 13b-15. General admonition for harmony 
5: 16-22. Various exhortations 
Verses 16-18. Rejoice, pray, and be thankful 
Verse 19. Do not quench the Spirit 


Next Paul focused on the responsibilities of the Thessalonian believers as 
brothers in the family of God’s beloved children. Among them were those who 
laboured for them in promoting their spiritual well-being, “stood before” them 
“in the Lord” as teachers and caring shepherds, and admonished them regarding 
their conduct. Paul asked that the Thessalonians grant these faithful ones in their 
midst the recognition they deserved and show them high esteem in love on 
account of their work. He urged them to be peaceable among themselves, 
preserving a loving spirit and maintaining a good relationship with one another. 
As for the disorderly ones among them, Paul admonished the Thessalonians to 
correct the thinking of these idlers. Despondent or discouraged ones needed 
consolation, and the weak required loving support to strengthen them. As 
members of the spiritual family did have flaws, the Thessalonians needed to be 
patient or forbearing with everyone. All were to see to it that no one repaid 
wrong for wrong but that all were seeking the good of one another and of all 
others or of all who were not part of their spiritual family. Especially because of 
what God and Christ had done for them, their help and guidance, and the 
certainty of seeing the fulfilment of the divine promises, believers had good 
reason to rejoice always. (5:12-16) 


The apostle continued, “Pray continually; in everything, give thanks, for this is 
God’s will in Christ Jesus for you. Do not quench the spirit. Do not be 
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contemptuous of prophecies, but test everything; cling to the good. Shun every 
form of evil.” (5:17-22) 


As persons continuing to need God’s help, direction, and strength, believers 
rightly persevere in prayer, never ceasing to make their petitions. (5:17) They 
also maintain a spirit of gratitude. The phrase “in everything” could mean that 
thanks be given in all circumstances or for everything. “This is God’s will in 
Christ” may mean that always rejoicing, praying constantly, and giving thanks 
are what the Most High desires that believers do, those who are “in Christ” or at 
one with him. There is also a possibility that the words “this is God’s will” 
specifically relate to the giving of thanks. (5:18) 


Upon first coming under the influence of God’s spirit, new believers may have 
manifested an intense fervour. As a result, others may have been inclined to 
want to put out the “fire” that the spirit had generated. This aspect may explain 
the reason for Paul’s admonition not to “quench the spirit.” (5:19) 


Verses 20-22. Other injunctions 


Prophetic utterances may likewise have been accompanied by an extraordinary 
intensity of feeling and fervour, which could have prompted certain ones to look 
upon the prophetic utterances with contempt and thus would have made Paul’s 
exhortation appropriate. (5:20) Still, prophetic utterances needed to be tested, 
making sure they had God as their source. (See the Commentary section on 1 
John 4:1.) Then, whatever testing revealed to be good should have been valued 
and retained. (5:21) Evil of every kind, on the other hand, needed to be rejected 
and abhorred.(5:22) 


5:23-24. Sanctification for the whole man 
Verse 23. The whole man set apart for God 
Verse 24; The certainty of complete sanctification 


As the source of an inner tranquillity because of his love and care, the Father is 
the “God of peace.” Paul prayed that God would sanctify the Thessalonians 
completely, setting them apart as holy, and that their whole spirit, soul, and body 
be kept (or, that their spirit, soul, and body be kept whole) blameless at the 
arrival of the Lord Jesus Christ. This may denote that the apostle’s prayerful 
desire was for each one of the Thessalonians to be preserved in their entirety as 
a person—spirit, soul, and body—and found blameless at the time of Christ’s 
arrival, the start of his presence. The “spirit” may be understood to denote the 
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motivating and energizing power of the inner being; the soul, the life of the 
individual in its outward manifestation, and the body, the human body with all 
its members. Because the one who had called them, the Most High God, is 
faithful or completely dependable and trustworthy, the Thessalonian believers 
could be confident that he would preserve them as approved persons. As Paul 
expressed it, “The one calling you is faithful, and he will also do it.” (5:23, 24) 


5:25-28. Closing charge 
Verses 25-26. Request for prayer 


Paul, too, was in need of God’s guidance, care, and help. He therefore included 
the request for the Thessalonian believers to pray for him. (5:25) 


They were members of a beloved family of God’s children. So the apostle 
encouraged them to greet one another with a “holy kiss,” a kiss that reflected 
their holy standing and affection for one another. (5:26) 


Verses 27-28. Charge concerning reading 


Paul wanted all of the believers in Thessalonica to know what he had written. 
Therefore, he solemnly charged them to read the letter “to all the brothers.” 
With all of them knowing what he had written, they would have been less likely 
to believe teachings differing from what they had personally heard. (5:27) 


For the favour, unmerited kindness, or grace of the Lord Jesus Christ to be with 
the Thessalonians would have meant for them to continue to benefit from his aid 
and guidance. (5:28) 


Notes: 


In verse 4, the plural “thieves” (not the singular “thief’) appears in fourth- 
century Codex Vaticanus and fifth-century Codex Alexandrinus. This could 
mean that the day would not overtake believers like the coming of day might 
surprise thieves while engaged in their nightly lawless activity. 

In verse 21, many manuscripts read “but [dé] test”; other manuscripts omit 
“but.” 


Instead of “brothers” (verse 27), other manuscripts read either “holy brothers” or 
“holy ones.” Many manuscripts conclude the letter with “Amen.” 
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Questionnaire 1 Thessalonians 


Chapter 1 


1:1 From whom is this letter? To whom is the letter? What is the prayer? 

1:2 What do the writers say that they always do? What do you think about that? 
1:3 What do the writers speak about? What things do they remember? What will 
you do because you know that? 

1:4 What things do ‘we know’? What do you think about that? 

1:5 What things do you learn about the good news? What do you learn about the 
writers? What do you think about all that? 

1:6 What had the Christians done? Why had they done that? Make a list of the 
results. What do you think about all that? 

1:7 What had happened? Who might have benefited? 

1:8 What happened? Where had people heard about these Christians? What was 
it that they had heard? What will you do because you know about that? 

1:9 What things did the people speak about? What changes had happened? What 
do you think about all that? 

1:10 For whom were they waiting? Who is that? What does he do? 


Chapter 2 


2:1 What did those people know? Who were the people that knew it? 

2:2 What had happened before? What had God done? What was the result of 
that? 

2:3 What things do you learn about their appeal? What do you think about all 
that? Why might that have been important? 

2:4 How did the writers ‘always speak’? What were the reasons for that? What 
had God done for the writers? What do you think that ‘try to please’ means 
here? What will you do because you know that? 

2:5 What did the writers say that they never did? What was not a reason for their 
actions? Who was the witness of those things? 

2:6 What did the writers not try to do? What might they have done? What do 
you think about all that? 

2:7 How did the writers say that they behaved? What will be different because 
you know about that? 

2:8 What did the writers desire? What did they share? What did they also give? 
What will you do because you know about that? 
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2:9 What should the original readers remember? What did the writers do as they 
told ‘the good news from God’? Why did they do that? What do you think about 
all that? 

2:10 What things did the readers know? What do you think about all that? 

2:11 How had the writers dealt with each of them? What do you think about 
that? 

2:12 What did the writers aim to achieve by their efforts? What things had they 
done? Why had they done that? What do you think about all that? 


2:13 Why did the writers continue to thank God all the time? What is the 
message that the writers had told to the original readers? What is God doing? 
What do you think about all that? 


2:14 How did the writers describe the relations that they had with the original 
readers? How did the readers change? How did they suffer? What will you do 
because you know about that? 


2:15 What things had the *Jews done? What were the results of what they had 
done? What do you think about all that? 


2:16 What did the *Jews try to do? What was the result of that? What do you 
think about all that? What will you do because you know that? 


2:17 What things had happened? What had the writers tried to do? What do you 
think about that? 


2:18 What had happened? What do you think about that? 
2:19 What will happen? When will it happen? What do you think about that? 
2:20 What might this mean? What do you think about that? 


Chapter 3 


3:1 What happened? What do you think about that? 

3:2 Who sent Timothy? (Look at 1 Thessalonians 1:1 also.) What do you learn 
about Timothy? Why had they sent him? What do you think about all that? 

3:3 Of what had the writers been afraid? What did the readers know? What will 
you do because you know that? 

3:4 About what had the writers warned the readers? What had happened? What 
do you think about that? 


3:5 Why could Paul not wait for a longer time? (Look at verse 4 also.) What did 
he do? Make a list of the reasons why he did that. What do you think about all 
that? 


3:6 What things happened? What kind of report did Timothy bring? What parts 
of Timothy’s report would have made Paul glad? 
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3:7 What do you know about the writers’ circumstances? What happened 
because of the news that Timothy brought back? What do you think about that? 


3:8 What has changed? What do you think about that? 


3:9 What can the writers not do? What do they do? What helps them to do that? 
What do you think about that? 


3:10 What do the writers do? What do they want to teach? About what might 
that have been? 


3:11 Use your own words to express this prayer. What do you learn about how 
the writers consider God? What do you think about that? 

3:12 What is the prayer? What might be different if God answered that prayer in 
your *community? 

3:13 Make a list of the results that the writers expect. (Look at verse 12 also.) 
What must they be ‘holy and ready for’? What do you think about that? 


Chapter 4 


4:1 What had the ‘brothers and sisters’ learned? What had they been doing? 
What did the writers ‘ask and urge’ them to do? What was the basic reason for 
that? 

4:2 What did the readers know? Where had those instructions come from? 

4:3 What does God want? What do you learn about sex? What will you do 
because you know that? 

4:4 What should each person know? Why might people need to ‘rule’ their 
body? 

4:5 What should they not allow? Why? 

4:6 What things does the writer warn about? Why might that have been 
necessary? What do you think about all this? What will you do because you 
know that? 

4:7 What does God want? What do you think about that? 

4:8 What will happen if the readers ‘refuse this teaching’? Why would they want 
to do what the writers propose? From whom might the readers receive help? 

4:9 About what do the writers not need to write? Why is that? What will you do 
because you know that? 

4:10 What ‘is a fact’? What do the writers urge the readers to do? What do you 
think about that? 


4:11 What should the readers try hard to do? What should they do to get funds 
for that? What might you do about that? 
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4:12 Make a list of the results. How would the readers earn those results? (Look 
at verse 11 also.) 

4:13 About what truth did the writers want them to know? What would be the 
result of that knowledge? What do you think about that? 

4:14 Make a list of the things that ‘we believe’. What does that mean for you 
and for your family? 

4:15 What has the *Lord told us? What do you think about that? 

4:16 Make a list of the things that will happen. Describe what might happen in 
your *community at that time. 

4:17 Make a list of the things will happen after that. Use your own words to 
express this. What might that experience be like? 

4:18 What must we do? How will you do that? With whom will you do it? 


Chapter 5 


5:1 What do the writers not need to do? 
5:2 What do the first readers know? What do you think about that? 
5:3 What things do you learn about that ‘day’? (Look at verse 2 also.) What 


would people say? What would happen to them? What would the experience be 
like? What do you think about all that? 

5:4 What was different for the people who first read this letter? (Look at verse 3 
also.) What should not happen? What do you think about that? 

5:5 Why should ‘you’ not be surprised? (Look at verse 4 also.) How are ‘we’ 
different from other people? What difference might that make? 

5:6 So, what will be different? What sort of results will there be? Compare 
‘ourselves’ with ‘those’. What do you think about all that? 

5:7 What happens ‘at night’? What do you think about that? 

5:8 Who are ‘we’? How must ‘we’ be? How should ‘our *faith and love’ help 
us? How should ‘our hope’ help us? What do you think about those things? 

5:9 What did God ‘not choose’? What did he choose for us? What do you think 
about all that? 

5:10 Why did Jesus die? What do you learn about that? What do you think about 
all that? 

5:11 What must the readers do? In what way should they do it? What will you 
do because you know that? 


5:12 What do the writers request? Why? What will you do because you know 
that? 
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5:13 How should we behave towards our leaders? How should we live ‘with 
each other’? What will you do because you know all that? 


5:14 Whom do the writers urge the readers to warn? Whom must they help? 
How should we be ‘with all people’? Why might the writers teach those things? 


5:15 What must ‘you’ not do? What should ‘you’ aim to do? What will you do 
because you know these things? 


5:16 What should you do always? How might that happen? What might be the 
result? 


5:17 What must you do? What do you think about that? 


5:18 What must you do ‘no matter what happens’? Why? What do you think 
about all that? 


5:19 What should you not do? What will you do? 


5:20 What should you not do? What will be different when you follow these 
instructions? 


5:21 What must you do? What will be different when you do this? 
5:22 What should you do? What will you do? 


5:23 Make a list of the writers’ requests to God. What things will be different as 
a result? What will you do because you know that? 


5:24 What has God done? What will he do? (Look at verse 23 also.) Why? 
5:25 What should the readers do? What will you do? 

5:26 What is the instruction? What difference might that make? 

5:27 What does the writer urge? What difference might that make? 

5:28 What is the prayer? What difference will his ‘“*grace’ make? 
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The Arch of Galerius straddled Egnatian Way as it entered Thessalonica from 
the east 
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2 Thessalonians 1:1-12 
1:1-4. The church recommended 
Verses 1-2. Greetings 


Paul introduced his second letter to the Thessalonians in basically the same way 
as he did his first one. “Paul and Silvanus and Timothy to the congregation of 
the Thessalonians in God our Father and [the] Lord Jesus Christ. Favour to you 
and peace from God our Father and [the] Lord Jesus Christ.” (1:1, 2) 


Verses 3-4. The commendation 


Paul used the editorial first person plural verbs and pronouns, but it is not 
always apparent when he also meant to include Silvanus (Silas) and Timothy. 
The apostle considered it as something noble or deserving to feel obligated 
always to thank God for the Thessalonians, as their faith (their trust in God and 
his Son) was growing wonderfully and their love for one another was increasing. 
Faced with persecutions and distress of various kinds, the Thessalonians had 
maintained exemplary endurance or steadfastness and faith. Therefore, Paul, 
with an appropriate pride, could mention their example in faith and perseverance 
to other congregations of God. (1:3, 4) 


1:5-10. The church comforted 
Verses 5-6. The reason for their sufferings 
Verses 7-10. The basis of comfort 


The faith and steadfastness of the Thessalonians while undergoing suffering 
revealed God’s righteous judgment. This may be from the standpoint that they 
were sustained and strengthened through help made available through his spirit 
and that they were considered worthy to be dishonoured for him and his beloved 
Son. (Compare Matthew 5:10-12; Acts 5:41; 1 Corinthians 10:13; Philippians 
1:27-30; 4:13; 2 Timothy 4:17; 1 Peter 2:19-21.) Their faith and endurance 
confirmed that they had God’s approval and would be found deserving of his 
kingdom for which they were suffering. As part of God’s kingdom, they would 
share with his appointed king, the Lord Jesus Christ, all the joys and blessings 
associated with his royal realm. (1:5) 


God’s righteousness or justice would also be revealed in his repaying those 
responsible for causing believers to suffer unjustly. At the revelation of the Lord 
Jesus from heaven, accompanied by his powerful angels, “in flaming fire,” 
afflicted believers would experience relief, but all who deliberately and defiantly 
chose not to know God and refused to obey the evangel of the Lord Jesus would 
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face doom. Disobeying the evangel would mean rejecting Jesus Christ as God’s 
Son and his sacrificial death as the means for having sins forgiven and being 
delivered from divine wrath. The execution of divine justice on defiant 
unbelievers is unalterable—eternal destruction or ruin “from the face of the Lord 
and from the glory of his power.” This would signify that the defiant ones would 
be permanently cut off from the Lord Jesus Christ and his glorious strength 
employed for beneficent purposes. Never would the face of God’s Son be turned 
to them in a favourable way. They would have no share in the marvellous things 
Jesus Christ would accomplish by his extraordinary might. (1:6-9) 


Paul referred to the “revelation of the Lord Jesus” as the “day” he would be 
“glorified in his holy ones and to be marvelled at in all those having believed.” 
This could mean that, by reason of what Christ had done for them, his glory, 
magnificence, or splendour would be reflected in the holy ones or the believers 
and that the wonderment with which he would be regarded would likewise be 
the result of his effectual working within them. The Greek preposition en (“in”), 
however, may also mean “by” or “among,” and this would allow for other 
possible meanings. Christ would be glorified by or among believers and also be 
marvelled at among them. Or, Christ would be glorified in believers and 
marvelled at among them. The apostle included the Thessalonians as 
participants in the blessings of Christ’s revelation by specifically mentioning 
them as suffering affliction (1:7) and then saying that “our testimony to you was 
believed.” (1:10) They had responded in faith to the message about God’s Son. 


1:11-12. Intercession for the church 
Verse 11. The prayer 


In view of all that the revelation of the Lord Jesus Christ would mean for the 
Thessalonian believers, Paul always prayed that God would consider them 
worthy of the “calling” to be his people or his children and would fulfil “every 
good will of goodness and work of faith in power.” The expression “good will 
of goodness” could denote the will or desire to carry out what is good. It has 
been rendered “good purpose” (NAB, NIV, REB), “good resolve,” and “desires 
for goodness” (NJB). The “work of faith” would signify the activity or conduct 
that is a product of faith. If “in power” is specifically linked to “faith,” this 
would mean that the activity would be the result of the powerful working of 
faith. There is a possibility, however, that “in power” relates to divine action. 
The words could then be understood to mean that God, by his power, would 
fulfill every good purpose and work of faith or make it possible for the 
Thessalonians to carry out their noble desires and the activity motivated by faith. 
(1:11) 
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Verse 12. The purpose 


In his prayer for the Thessalonians, Paul’s desire was, as he said, that “the name 
of our Lord Jesus may be glorified in you, and you in him, according to the 
favour of our God and [the] Lord Jesus Christ.” The “name” denotes the person 
of the Son of God, and “in you” may be understood to mean by or among the 
Thessalonian believers. Because they were at one with Christ as members of his 
body, they would share in his glory, splendour, or grandeur and so would be 
glorified “in him.” The bringing of glory to Christ’s name and the sharing of the 
Thessalonian believers in his glory were made possible through the favor, 
unmerited kindness, or grace of God and of his Son. (1:12) 


Note: In verse 2, manuscripts variously read “our Father and [the] Lord,” 
“Father and our Lord,” and “our Father and our Lord,” and “Father and Lord.” 


2 Thessalonians 2:1-17 
2:1-5. The church’s outtaking and the Day of the Lord 
Verses 1-2. A misunderstanding exposed 


Certain ones of Paul’s Thessalonian brothers in Christ had come to a wrong 
view about the arrival of the Lord and their being gathered to him. The apostle 
therefore appealed to them not to be quickly shaken or unsettled in their thinking 
nor to be alarmed, startled, or stirred to undue excitement by some 
communication supposedly indicating that the day of the Lord had come. The 
apostle referred to such communication as being “through a spirit or through a 
word or through a letter as from us.” A “spirit” may designate a prophetic or 
spirit-inspired utterance, and a “word” could denote an oral message. The words 
“as from us” may relate only to a letter Paul allegedly had sent or the phrase 
could also include the prophetic utterance and oral message. (2:1, 2) Both 
meanings are reflected in translations. “They may say that they heard this 
directly from the Holy Spirit, or from someone else, or even that they read it in 
one of our letters.” (CEV) “We ask you ... not to be shaken out of your minds 
suddenly, or to be alarmed either by a ‘spirit,’ or by an oral statement, or by a 
letter allegedly from us to the effect that the day of the Lord is at hand.” (NAB) 
“Perhaps it is thought that we said this while prophesying or preaching, or that 
we wrote it in a letter.” (GNT, Second Edition) “Someone may say this in a 
prophecy or in a message or in a letter as if it came from us.” (NCV) “Even if 
they claim to have had a vision, a revelation, or a letter supposedly from us, 
don’t believe them.” (NLT) 
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Verses 3-5. The error refuted 


Paul urged the Thessalonian believers not to allow anyone to mislead them in 
any way about the Lord’s arrival. This event would not take place until after the 
coming of the “apostasy” or the great rebellion against God and the revelation of 
the “man of lawlessness, the son of destruction.” This “man of lawlessness” (or, 
according to the reading of other manuscripts, “man of sin”) would be guilty of 
God-defying conduct and, as “the son of destruction,” be doomed to everlasting 
ruin. He would exalt himself over and resist everything regarded as “god” or 
sacred, seating himself in the sanctuary of God and claiming to be god. (2:3, 4) 


2:6-9. The church’s outtaking and the man of sin 
Verses 6-7. The church’s outtaking and the Holy Spirit 
Verses 8-9. The church’s outtaking and the man of sin 


Paul’s words suggest that the “man of lawlessness” is a product of the 
“apostasy” or rebellion against God. Just what form this development may take 
prior to Christ’s return in glory falls in the realm of conjecture, especially since 
the information available today is more limited than what Paul had shared with 
the Thessalonians. He reminded them that he had previously told them about 
this development, but whatever he said in addition to the brief statement in his 
letter has long ceased to be preserved in living memory. Lost to present readers 
of his letter is the knowledge about what was restraining or holding back the 
terrifying development until the appointed time for the revealing of the “man of 
lawlessness.” As Paul said, however, the Thessalonian believers did know. In 
their time, “the mystery of lawlessness” was already at work, operating in a 
hidden or secret manner as a corrupting influence. When the restraining one or 
thing would no longer be functioning in that capacity, the lawless one would be 
revealed or be openly active. The Lord Jesus Christ would slay him with “the 
spirit of his mouth” or the expression of the condemnatory judgment that would 
come from his mouth. The manifestation of Christ’s arrival would render the 
“man of lawlessness” powerless. (2:5-8) 


2:10-12. The church’s outtaking and latter-day truth rejecters 
Verse 10. The doom of truth rejecters 
Verses 11-12. The reason for their doom 


Satan (the adversary) would be the source of the power the “man of 
lawlessness” would exercise. Through the workings of Satan, the “man of 
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lawlessness” would display might and lying signs and wonders. Those who 
would perish would be taken in by the evil deception. Their being deceived 
would be retribution for their deliberate failure to accept the “love of the truth,” 
which could have led to their salvation or deliverance from divine wrath. Instead 
of desiring truth, the marvellous truth that centres on the Son of God, loving it 
and considering it as precious, they would prefer falsehood and delusion. God, 
therefore, would send them exactly what they want or let nothing stand in the 
way of their being exposed to the workings of error so that they might believe 
the lie. Consequently, their adverse judgment would befall them because they 
deliberately and defiantly chose not to believe the truth but delighted in 
wrongdoing. (2:9-12) 


2:13-17. The church’s outtaking and the Thessalonians 
Verses 13-14. The Thessalonians were a cause for thanks 


Paul considered himself obligated always to thank God for the Thessalonian 
believers, his brothers beloved by the Lord, because God had chosen them as 
“firstfruits” or as an acceptable offering (aparché, but ap’ arches [from (the) 
beginning”] according to other manuscripts, including fourth-century Codex 
Sinaiticus) “for salvation in sanctification of the spirit and faith in [the] truth.” It 
was through the operation of God’s spirit and their faith in the truth (with its 
specific focus on God’s Son) that believers were sanctified or set apart as holy 
and thus divinely approved. The evangel or the message about Jesus Christ 
proved to be the means by which God had called them to be his sanctified 
people, with salvation or eternal life in view. Paul referred to it as “our evangel,” 
meaning the glad tidings that he proclaimed. The eventual result of God’s 
calling would be for the Thessalonian believers to share in the glory of the Lord 
Jesus Christ. For them to share in his glory would mean enjoying all the joys and 
blessings associated with being members of his body. (2:13, 14) 


Verses 15-17. They were objects of exhortation and prayer 


In view of all that sharing in Christ’s glory would mean for them, they had good 
reason to heed Paul’s admonition to stand firm and to adhere to the traditions 
they had been taught, whether through the apostle’s word or a letter from him. 
Recognizing the need the Thessalonian believers had for the help of God and his 
Son, Paul continued with the prayerful expression, “May our Lord Jesus Christ, 
and God our Father who loved us and gave us eternal comfort and good hope in 
favour, comfort your hearts and firmly establish you in every good work and 
word.” (2:15-17) 
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Through his favour or unmerited kindness, the Father granted believers, those 
whom he loved and continues to love, comfort that is lasting and that can sustain 
them in whatever trials and suffering they might experience. He has also given 
them a “good hope,” the hope of sharing in the fulfilment of all the promises 
made to them as his children. For the hearts of the Thessalonian believers to be 
comforted could have included their being granted an inner calm from knowing 
that the Son of God and his Father would continue to aid, guide, sustain, and 
strengthen them. The Father and his Son would also “firmly establish” them “in 
every good work and word,” enabling them to conduct themselves aright and to 
express themselves in a manner that would be becoming of their dignified 
standing as sons or children of God and brothers of Christ. (2:16, 17) 


Notes: 


It is only natural for people who find themselves in distressing circumstances to 
long for relief. This desire can make them vulnerable to being deceived by 
claims of individuals representing themselves as being “in the know” or in 
possession of unique information about the nearness of deliverance from 
hardships. As in the case of believers in Thessalonica to whom Paul had 
imparted the truth about Christ’s return in glory but who nevertheless were 
induced to draw wrong conclusions, many in more recent times have similarly 
become unsettled in mind and excited about the closeness of this event. 
Although the Son of God stressed that such developments as wars, famines, 
earthquakes, and pestilences were not to be the happenings on which his 
disciples should focus, religious movements with an end-times orientation have 
pointed to and continue to point to such occurrences as a sign that the 
culmination is near. (Matthew 24:4-8; Mark 13:5-8; Luke 21:8-10) When 
prominent ones within such movements or their official publications express that 
the end is “very close,” the loyal membership is often stirred to a renewed state 
of excitement and may be induced to make choices that adversely affect their 
future well-being. 


As some of the Thessalonians became idlers because of having adopted the 
wrong view of Christ’s return, many members in movements with an undue end- 
times focus tend to make unwise financial decisions, do not plan for the future, 
fail to utilize educational opportunities to the full, and may even speak 
disparagingly of those who apply themselves scholastically and choose to 
prepare themselves for careers best suited for their aptitudes and abilities. 
Therefore, in lands where social programs are in place, members of these 
movements may disproportionately be found among those taking advantage of 
governmental arrangements for needy ones. Like the idlers among the 
Thessalonian believers, their way of life is one that unbelieving outsiders look 
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upon unfavourably. Instead of winning the respect of outsiders, they contribute 
to dishonouring God and Christ. The prime responsibility for this, of course, 
falls on the leadership of the respective movements, as the leadership exercises 
the teaching authority that gives rise to the wrong views. Tragically, many who 
become disillusioned by these movements when wrongly generated hopes fail to 
materialize also become impervious to the message of the Scriptures and tend to 
choose paths that either ignore God and Christ or reflect total unbelief. 


In the answer Jesus Christ gave to his apostles about the destruction of 
Jerusalem and his return, he provided the warning for them not to be deceived 
by any expressions about Messianic deliverance in connection with the 
destruction to come upon Jerusalem. (Matthew 24:4, 23-26; Mark 13:5, 21, 22; 
Luke 21:8) That warning about not being deceived should also be taken 
seriously respecting his return in glory at a time only known to the Father. 


The first-century Jewish historian Josephus, who witnessed the destruction of 
Jerusalem, confirms that many Jews were deceived and relates what happened to 
them. In his Wars, Book VI, chapter V, paragraph 2 (Whiston’s translation), he 
wrote: “The soldiers also came to the rest of the cloisters that were in the outer 
[court of the] temple, whither the women and children, and a great mixed 
multitude of the people fled, in number about six thousand. But before Caesar 
had determined anything about these people, or given the commanders any 
orders relating to them, the soldiers were in such a rage, that they set the cloister 
on fire; by which means it came to pass that some of these were destroyed by 
throwing themselves down headlong, and some were burnt in the cloisters 
themselves. Nor did any one of them escape with his life. A false prophet was 
the occasion of these people’s destruction, who had made a public proclamation 
in the city that very day, that God commanded them to get up upon the temple, 
and that there they should receive miraculous signs of their deliverance. Now, 
there were then a great number of false prophets suborned by the tyrants to 
impose upon the people, who denounced this to them, that they should wait for 
deliverance from God: and this was in order to keep them from deserting, and 
that they might be buoyed up above fear and care by such hopes. Now, a man 
that is in adversity does easily comply with such promises; for when such a 
seducer makes him believe that he shall be delivered from those miseries which 
oppress him, then it is that the patient is full of hopes of such deliverance.” 


There is grave danger when perceived self-interest or personal desire takes 
precedence over love for truth. King Ahab of Israel, for example, did not want to 
hear that his plan to recapture Ramoth-gilead would fail. Even after YHWH’s 
prophet Micaiah portrayed for him a heavenly scene revealing that the very 
message about certain success he wanted to hear was the product of a “lying 
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spirit” in the mouths of all his prophets and that he himself would die in the 
attempt to seize Ramoth-gilead, Ahab still chose to believe the lie, although 
taking the precaution of not wearing his royal attire. That precaution, however, 
did not save him from being mortally wounded. (1 Kings 22:2-35) Similarly, 
during the time Jeremiah prophesied in Jerusalem and Ezekiel prophesied in 
Babylon, God allowed an operation of error to go to the people. The false 
prophets proclaimed what the people wanted to hear, and the people turned a 
deaf ear to the proclamation of the true prophets that could have benefited them. 
(Jeremiah 5:12, 13, 31; 14:11-16; 23:16-18, 21-32; 27:8-18; 28:1-11; Ezekiel 
13:2-19; 14:9) The same thing will happen when the “man of lawlessness” is 
revealed. 


In numerous respects, the description of the “man of lawlessness” parallels the 
actions of Antiochus Epiphanes, which fit the words recorded in the book of 
Daniel and are narrated in 1 and 2 Maccabbees. The quotations that follow are 
rendered according to the Septuagint version of Daniel (with the major 
variations of Theodotian being provided in brackets). 


Respecting a “little horn” that is designated as a “king,” Daniel 7:25 says, “And 
he will speak words against the Most High, wear out the holy ones of the Most 
High, and attempt to change times and law, and all things will be given into his 
hands for a time and times and half a time.” 


“And the king will do according to his will, be provoked to anger, and be 
exalted over every god [And he will do according to his will, and the king will 
be exalted and magnified over every god], and he will speak outrageous things 
against the God of gods.” (11:36) 


“The king [Antiochus Epiphanes] sent messengers with letters to Jerusalem and 
to the cities of Judah, ordering them to follow customs foreign to their land; to 
prohibit holocausts, sacrifices, and libations in the sanctuary, to profane the 
Sabbaths and feast days, to desecrate the sanctuary and the sacred ministers, to 
build pagan altars and temples and shrines, to sacrifice swine and unclean 
animals, to leave their sons uncircumcised, and to let themselves be defiled with 
every kind of impurity and abomination, so that they might forget the law and 
change all their observances. Whoever refused to act according to the command 
of the king should be put to death.” (1 Maccabees 1:44-50, NAB) 


“The king sent an Athenian senator to force the Jews to abandon the customs of 
their ancestors and live no longer by the laws of God; also to profane the temple 
in Jerusalem and dedicate it to Olympian Zeus... This intensified the evil in an 
intolerable and utterly disgusting way. The Gentiles filled the temple with 
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debauchery and revelry; they amused themselves with prostitutes and had 
intercourse with women even in the sacred court. They also brought into the 
temple things that were forbidden, so that the altar was covered with abominable 
offerings prohibited by the laws.” (2 Maccabees 6:1-5, NAB) 


Past history illustrates what can happen when there is a deliberate and defiant 
rejection of God. Crowds have been readily induced to follow unworthy ends. In 
fact, whenever humans are exalted and regarded as more than mere earthlings, 
the potential exists for exalting one human to the level of a deity and rendering 
him blind allegiance. So there would not be anything particularly surprising for 
the “man of lawlessness” to be one man. 


Early interpreters did expect the “man of lawlessness” to be one man—the 
Antichrist. Justin Martyr (second century) wrote that Christ “shall come from 
heaven with glory, when the man of apostasy, who speaks strange things against 
the Most High, shall venture to do unlawful deeds on the earth against us the 
Christians.” Tertullian (c. 155?-230?) stated, “According indeed to our view, he 
is Antichrist; as it is taught us in both the ancient and the new prophecies, and 
especially by the Apostle John, who says that ‘already many false prophets are 
gone out into the world.’” Hippolytus (who died in 235) also identified the “man 
of lawlessness” as being Antichrist, as did his contemporary Origen. In the 
fourth century, John Chrysostom, after referring to the “man of lawlessness” as 
being “some man,” continued, “For he will not introduce idolatry, but will be a 
kind of opponent to God; he will abolish all the gods, and will order men to 
worship him instead of God, and he will be seated in the temple of God, not that 
in Jerusalem only, but also in every Church.” 


2 Thessalonians 3:1-18 
3:1-5. Apostolic request for prayer 
Verses 1-2. The request 


Paul requested the Thessalonian believers, his brothers, to pray for him (and also 
his companions) in order that the word of the Lord would “run” and be glorified, 
as it was in their case. (3:1) Apparently the “running” of the “word” would 
denote rapid and unimpeded progress of the message about God’s Son. Those 
accepting the “word of the Lord,” as had Paul’s Thessalonian brothers, would 
glorify it, acknowledging its inestimable value and, with divine help, 
transforming their lives in imitation of Jesus Christ. (Compare Acts 13:48.) 
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Not all would respond in faith to the “word of the Lord,” and so faith would not 
be the possession of all. Therefore, the apostle requested that his Thessalonian 
brothers pray that he (and his companions) would be delivered from evil and 
corrupt men or vile and faithless people. (3:2) 


Verses 3-5. The basis for the request 


Aware of the opposition the Thessalonians were facing, Paul reminded them of 
the faithfulness, trustworthiness, or dependability of the Lord Jesus Christ. They 
could be confident that God’s Son would strengthen them and safeguard them 
from the wicked one, the devil. (3:3) 


It may be that Paul referred to being “confident in the Lord” about his 
Thessalonian brothers because of his absolute trust in Christ’s care for them. 
(Compare John 10:27, 28.) The apostle did not doubt that the Thessalonians 
would respond to his spirit-guided admonition, heeding and continuing to heed it 
as Christ’s loyal disciples. As for the Lord Jesus Christ, Paul’s prayerful desire 
was that he would direct the “hearts” or the deep inner selves of the 
Thessalonians to “the love of God and to the steadfastness of the Christ.” (3:4, 
5) For his Thessalonian brothers, this would mean that, from deep within 
themselves, they would be motivated to love God and this would be evident in 
their faithful adherence to his commands. (Compare 1 John 5:3, 4.) The 
“steadfastness of the Christ” could refer to their manifesting the same kind of 
endurance, patience, or perseverance that Christ displayed. (Compare 1 Peter 
2:21-23.) 


3:6-15. Instruction concerning disciplinary separation 
Verse 6. The general principle of separation 
Verses 7-9. The apostolic example 
Verses 10-11. The disorder specified 
Verses 12-15. The cure indicated 


Although much about the Thessalonian believers deserved commendation, some 
among them were disorderly or idle, not living in harmony with the traditions 
they had received from Paul. In the name of the Lord Jesus Christ or on the basis 
of the authority the Lord had granted him as an apostle, he directed that the rest 
of the Thessalonians withdraw themselves from such disorderly ones. Paul (and 
his companions) had set an impeccable example as workers. So his 
Thesssalonian brothers knew how they should imitate him (and his 
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companions), for they had not conducted themselves in a disorderly way or as 
idlers. They did not eat food from anyone for nothing, but laboured during the 
day and the night so as not to be a burden to anyone. In view of their diligent 
efforts to aid the Thessalonians spiritually, Paul and his companions were 
entitled to material assistance, as he said, “Not that we did not have the 
authority” or the right to receive food and other assistance. In order to set an 
example deserving of imitation, however, the apostle and his companions did 
not avail themselves of this “authority” or right. When with them, Paul set forth 
the rule, “If anyone does not want to work, let him not eat.” (3:6-10) 


The apostle must have been distressed to hear that some among the Thessalonian 
believers were idlers, not working but injecting themselves into the affairs of 
others. In view of Paul’s having to correct the Thessalonian believers about 
Christ’s return in glory, the idlers may have regarded the nearness of Christ’s 
return as an excuse for not working. The apostle’s words to such idlers left no 
doubt about what they should be doing. He ordered and exhorted them in the 
Lord Jesus Christ, or on the basis of the Lord’s authority, to work and eat their 
own bread, or food they themselves had purchased. (3:11, 12) 


As for the other Thessalonian brothers, Paul urged them not to be negligent in 
doing what is right or good. He did not want the attitude of the idlers to have an 
adverse effect on them. In the case of anyone failing to respond to the 
admonition in Paul’s letter, the Thessalonians were to take note of such a one 
and terminate association with him so that he might become ashamed about his 
idleness and change. Nevertheless, they were not to treat him like an enemy but 
to admonish him as their brother, one for whom they had concern and love. 
(3:13-15) 


3:16-18 Concluding benediction 
Verses 16,18. The benediction 
Verse 17. The salutation 


Jesus Christ is the “Lord of peace,” the one through whom the inner peace or 
tranquillity resulting from an approved relationship with the Father is possible. 
Paul’s prayerful request was for the Lord to give the Thessalonian believers 
peace always and in every “way” (trdépos, but other manuscripts say “place” 
[tépos]). For the Thessalonian believers to possess this peace would mean their 
enjoyment of the inner calmness from knowing they would continue to benefit 
from divine care, guidance, and safeguarding. Paul also desired that the Lord be 
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with all of them, which would mean that they would continue to be under his 
care and guidance. (3:16) 


Possibly because communication had wrongly been attributed to him (2:2), Paul 
made a point to call attention to the greeting written with his own hand, 
identifying it as his writing style and an authenticating sign in every one of his 
letters. He concluded, “The favour of our Lord Jesus Christ [be] with all of 
you.” This is almost identical to the way in which he concluded his first letter 
(3:17, 18) 





Six of the ‘politarchs’ who ruled Thessalonica are named in this Greek 
inscription from the Gate of Vardar. 


Questionnaire 2 Thessalonians 
1. When was the second letter to the Thessalonians written? 
2. What does Paul have to say about the coming of Jesus in 2 Thessalonians? 


3. What does Paul have to say about idleness? What does he have to say about 
his ministry among the Thessalonians? 


4. Paul requests prayer. For what did he ask for prayer? 


Review Questions on the entire Ebook Course 


1) On which missionary journey was the church at Thessalonica established? 
- Paul's second missionary journey 


2) Where can we read about the establishment of the church at Thessalonica? 
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- Ac 17:1-9 


3) What two letters were written to this congregation - Ist and 2nd 
Thessalonians 


4) From where and when did Paul write 2nd Thessalonians - From Corinth, 
sometime around 53 A.D. 


5) What length of time had passed between the writing of the two epistles? - A 
few months, maybe a year 


6) Why did Paul write 2nd Thessalonians (see Purpose of The Epistle)? 
- To encourage them in their steadfastness under persecution 
- To correct their misunderstanding about the imminence of the 
Lord's return 
- To instruct the congregation on what disciplinary action to take 
toward those who refused to work 


7) What has been suggested as the theme of this epistle? 
- Steadfastness while waiting for the coming of Christ 


8) What are the key verses of this epistle - 2Th 2:15-17 


9) According to the outline above, what are the three main sections of 
this epistle? 
- Encouragement in persecutions (chapter 1) 
- Enlightenment about the coming of the Lord (chapter 2) 
- Exhortations to Christian living (chapter 3) 
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Acropolis, and the famous Parthenon in Athens 


Paul’s Missions to Achaia and Corinth 


The city of Athens was one of the wonders of the ancient world. In its golden 
age, the fifth century B.C., it had probably held within its walls more literary 
genius, more philosophical brilliance, and more architectural beauty than any 
other city of antiquity. In the time of Paul its political and commercial 
importance had declined greatly, but a faint aura of intellectuality and of culture 
still hung over it. The people of Athens were deeply conscious of their heritage 
and they prided themselves on their past. Many of the finest buildings of Athens' 
heyday, such as the Erechtheum and the Parthenon, were still intact. The 
intellectual atmosphere of the city preserved the philosophical tradition, and if 
the teachers who frequented the porticoes and street corners lacked the creative 
genius of Plato and Aristotle, they had at least an appreciation of the thinkers of 
the past that could not be duplicated readily elsewhere. 


While Paul was awaiting at Athens the arrival of Silas and Timothy from 
Macedonia, he gave himself as usual to the ministry. Two spheres of activity 
were open to him: the synagogue, where he met the usual congregation of Jews 
and proselytes, and the marketplace, where he encountered the pagan thinkers. 
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The Theseum to the west of the Agora (marketplace), is the best preserved 
Greek temple in the world. 


Here he met a new type of opponent, the educated and cynical pagan, who was 
ready to hear anything but not ready to believe it. Luke devoted considerable 
space to the singular clash of the Jewish Christian Paul, whose passionate hatred 
of idolatry collided with the skeptical tolerance of pagans who might not take 
their own gods seriously, but who would not take his message seriously either. 


Paul's preaching intrigued their curiosity and they took him to the Areopagus for 
a hearing. Literally, the Areopagus was Mars' Hill, a smalt rocky elevation in 
Athens where there was an area large enough for a public conference. Ramsay 
contends with some show of reason that Areopagus here means not so much the 
place as the group that took its name from the place, the governing council of 
the city that controlled educational policies and passed on the licensing of 
foreign teachers. There is no indication that he was on trial because a charge had 
been made against him. He was simply making an official statement of the chief 
tenets of his teaching. 


The speech itself (17:22-31) was a masterpiece of condensation. Beginning with 
the point of contact furnished by the lavish display of architecture and statuary that 
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adorned the city, most of which was dedicated to the worship of the gods, he made 
a plea for the one God who made the heavens and the earth and who governs the 
destinies of men. In contrast to the vague absentee deity of Epicureanism he spoke 
of God as immanent; in contrast to the pantheistic Logos of Stoicism he 
emphasized God's personality and the necessity for repentance, which was the 
opposite of Stoic fatalism. For most Greeks, Paul's reference to resurrection was 
untenable. They considered the body inferior to the soul, and in the words of the 
poet Aeschylus, "Once a man dies and the earth drinks up his blood, there is no 
resurrection." Following his speech, interrupted as it was by his hearers (v. 32), 
there were some, though few, converts. Among them was a member of the court 
of the Areopagus, one Dionysius, along with a woman named Damaris, "and 
others with them" (v. 34). 





The Erechtheum with its famous Porch of the Maidens on the Acropolis 


Apparently the ministry in Athens was a disappointment to Paul. He created no 
great stir in the synagogue, and the pagan population dismissed him with ridicule. 
He was accustomed to being thrown out of town, but he was not used to being 
subjected to contemptuous indifference. Evidently it cut deeply into him, for he 
wrote to the Corinthians concerning his arrival among them after leaving Athens: 
"I was with you in weakness, and in fear, and in much trembling" (I Cor. 2:3). 
Possibly this timorous attitude had physical causes, but it seems more likely that 
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the unusual dismissal Athens gave him unnerved him and caused him to rethink 
his whole procedure in apologetics. 





The remains of the ancient Agora and of the old city of Corinth, Greece, with 
the Acrocorinthus in the background. 


Corinth 


From Athens Paul went to Corinth, a city of totally different character. The city 
had been sacked and burned by the Romans in 146 B.C. In 46 B.C. it was rebuilt 
by Julius Caesar and became the acknowledged political capital of Achaia, 
which was a senatorial province. Corinth was the residence of the governing 
proconsul, as Acts 18:12 states. 


Located in the isthmus that connected the Peloponnesus to the mainland, between 
the Gulf of Lechaeum on the west and the Aegean Sea on the east, Corinth 
became a centre of trade. Rather than sailing around Cape Malea on the southem 
tip of the Peloponnesus, where navigation was dangerous, many shipmasters 
preferred to transship their cargoes at Corinth and to send them westward from 
Lechaeum to the Adriatic ports of Italy. Corinth, with its two seaports, 
Lechaeum on the west and Cenchrea on the cast, enjoyed a monopoly of trade 
and rapidly grew wealthy. 
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In government it was a Roman colony like Philippi. Its population was 
cosmopolitan. The inhabitants had been killed or displaced when the city was 
first destroyed, and when it was rebuilt new elements settled there. J ews came 
for the trade, Romans were there on official business or were descendants of 
the original colonists, Greeks gravitated toward the city from the countryside, 
and the commerce brought the usual miscellany of sailors, salesmen, bankers, 
and people from every corner of the Mediterranean world. 


Rapid growth in wealth promoted a false culture. Corinth was a "boom town," 
offering luxury, display, sensuality, and sport. Morally, Corinthians were 
regarded as inferior even according to the loose standards of paganism. They 
were usually represented on the Roman stage as drunk. "To live as do the 
Corinthians" was a euphemism for the vilest kind of life. The temple of 
Aphrodite in Corinth at one time lodged one thousand priestesses who were 
professional prostitutes, and the ebb and flow of travel and commerce brought 
to the city a floating population that included the scum of the Mediterranean. 
Wealth and dire poverty, beauty and wretchedness, culture and squalor rubbed 
elbows at Corinth. 


Since Paul had spent no great length of time at Athens, his arrival at Corinth 
may be dated in the fall of the same year that he left Macedonia. The 
administration of Gallio before whom he was tried probably began with the 
opening of the proconsular year in July of A.D. 52. Paul's total stay in Corinth 
was a year and a half (18:11), but how much of that preceded his trial and how 
much of it followed is uncertain. Luke says that after Gallio dismissed his case 
he remained in the city for "many days" (18:18). Perhaps the most acceptable 
dating would bring him to Corinth in the fall of A.D. 51, and would place his 
departure from the city in the early spring of A.D. 53. 


As already noted, the scorn with which his message was greeted at Athens 
brought him to Corinth in a depressed frame of mind. His col-leagues had 
not returned from Macedonia, and his funds were probably running short. 
When he reached Corinth, he found employment at his old trade of tent- 
making with Aquila and Priscilla, who had been expelled from Rome by the 
edict of Claudius. Whether they were converts to Christianity before they 
came to Corinth, or whether they became be-lievers through contact with 
Paul is not known. In any case, he found shelter, employment, and 
fellowship with them. 


In a short time Silas and Timothy returned from Macedonia, bringing the news 
of the growth of the churches. At this time the contribution to Paul's support of 
which he spoke in the Philippian letter may have come: 
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.. when I departed from Macedonict, no church had fellowship with me in the matter 
of giving and receiving but ye only; for even in Thessalonica ye sent once and again 
unto my need. 


(Phil. 4:15-16) 


This passage implies that the Macedonian churches gave more generously after 
he left. Encouraged by the Good tidings and by the support from Macedonia, he 
preached more vigorously and more definitely that Jesus was the Messiah (Acts 
18:5). 


The reaction in the synagogue was such that Paul withdrew, vowing that he 
would leave them to their unbelief and go to the Gentiles. He guit the 
synagogue, transferring his headquarters to the home of a proselyte, Titus Justus, 
who lived nearby. The ruler of the synagogue became a believer, and many of 
the Corinthians believed and were baptized. 


Paul's ministry in Corinth at this time seems to have been under considerable 
strain. He was reorganizing his missionary procedure, for he said in I 
Corinthians that he "came not with excellency of speech or of wisdom, 
proclaiming . . . the testimony of God" (I Cor. 2:1). He could not recall exactly 
how many he baptized (1:16). The eighteen months of pioneering in this corrupt 
and idolatrous city must have taken a heavy toll of his physical and nervous 
strength. It may be that his return from Achaia to Palestine was occasioned by 
illness, though Luke says nothing of it. 


In company with Aquila and Priscilla, Paul left Corinth and set out for the east. 
They stopped at Ephesus en route, where Aquila and Priscilla took up new 
headquarters and began their ministry. Paul preached in the synagogue, but 
only for a short time since he was desirous of reaching Palestine quickly. 


No details are given of his journey, and there is only the Barest mention of his 
arrival at his destination. He landed in Caesarea, greeted "the church" (Acts 
18:22), whether at Caesarea or at Jerusalem is not clear, and then proceeded to 
Antioch—his last visit to the church that had originally commissioned him. 
Probably the eastern part of the journey consumed most of the summer, so that 
by the fall of A.D. 53 he was once again on the road westward (18:22-23). 


Late summer and early fall may have been spent in the tour of Galatia and 
Phrygia. The disturbance in the Galatian churches that began at the time of the 
Council (A. D. 48 or 49) may not have died down completely, so that Paul had 
to "establish" the disciples. Before winter set in, Paul was back at Ephesus 
where he began his mission in Asia; it was the longest and perhaps the stormiest 
ministry of his experience. 
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Paul’s Mission to Asia (Ephesus) 


The city of Ephesus was one of the oldest of the settlements on the west coast of 
Asia Minor and the leading city of the Roman province of Asia. Its origin is 
shrouded in antiquity, but it was a prominent settlement in the eighth century B. 
C. and was taken over by the Greeks at an early date. It was located about three 
miles from the sea on the Cayster River, which at that time was navigable, so 
that Ephesus was a seaport. The valley of the Cayster penetrated far inland, 
making a caravan route to the East. Roads from Ephesus communicated with all 
the other large cities of the province and with the lines of commerce that 
connected with the north and east. It was a strategic point for evangelism, since 
workers from Ephesus could maintain contact with the whole Asian hinterland. 


The outstanding feature of Ephesus was its great temple of Artemis, a local 
deity who was later identified with Artemis of the Greeks and with Diana of 
the Romans. Her image was a many-breasted figure with a female face, having 
a solid block of stone instead of legs. The first temple was probably begun in 
the sixth century B.C., but was not finished until 400 B.C. It was burned to the 
ground in 356 B.C. and replaced by a newer and larger structure, four hundred 
twenty-five feet by two hundred twenty feet, which was subsidized by 
contributions from all of Asia. It was considered one of the wonders of the 
world and was an outstanding centre for pilgrims who came to worship at its 
shrine. 





The Agora at Ephesus 
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Not only was the temple a centre for religious worship, but because its halls and 
grounds were regarded as sacred and inviolable, it also became an asylum for 
the oppressed and a depository for funds. 


A crude picture of the temple appeared on Ephesian coins, accompanied by 
the very title that is used in Acts for the city, NEOKOROS, or "temple- 
sweeper" of Artemis (19:35). Unlike most of the people, who were caught up 
in the routine state worship, the inhabitants of Asia and of Ephesus in 
particular exhibited an almost fanatical devotion to Artemis. Its intensity 
appeared in the action of the mob in the amphitheatre, which for two hours 
shouted, "Great is Diana of the Ephesian" (19:34). 


Ephesus was rated a free city and maintained its own government. The ultimate 
authority lay in the popular assembly when legally convoked (19:39), while the 
leaders or senate of the city acted as the centre! legislative body. The secretary 
or "town clerk" was the responsible official: he was entrusted with keeping 
records and with presenting business to the assembly (19:35). The influence of 
labor was also strong, for it was the guild of silversmiths who protested that 
Paul's evangelizing activities had imperilled their trade in religious souvenirs, 
the silver shrines that were miniature copies of the temple. 


Paul encountered several important problems in Ephesus. The first was the 
question of the survival of the teaching of John the Baptist, whose disciples were 
stilt active after John's life had closed. Apollos, an educated Alexandrian Jew, 
had already been preaching in Ephesus concerning Jesus, "knowing only the 
baptism of John" (18:24-25). Undoubtedly he knew that the Messiah was 
coming, that he had already been anointed to serve God, and that preparation for 
his ministry must include repentance and faith. His knowledge was not so much 
false as partial; he had not gone far enough. He was preaching in the synagogues 
and apparently evoked some response. 


Under the tutelage of Priscilla and Aquila his understanding was broadened. 
A contrast of phrases here is enlightening: Luke says that he "had been 
instructed in the way of the Lord" (18:25), but that "Priscilla and Aquila... 
expounded unto him the way of God more accurately" (18:26, italics ours). 
Leaving Ephesus with the recommendation of the believers there, he went 
over to Achaia and became a strong apologist for the Christian faith, 
especially among the Jews (18:28). Later he became one of Paul's trusted 
friends and colleagues (I Cor. 16:12; Titus 3:13). 


Apollos departed from Ephesus before Paul arrived, but others like him were 
there. These men, disciples of John the Baptist, were deficient in personal 
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spiritual experience. So obvious was this fact that when Paul came into 
contact with them, he asked them if they had received the Holy Spirit when 
they believed. Their answer was that they had not so much as heard whether 
the Holy Spirit had come. In view of John's prediction that Jesus would 
baptize with the Holy Spirit, it seems inconceivable that they had never heard 
his name; but they might never have heard of the fulfilment of the promise at 
Pentecost. The reply of Paul proved that the baptism of John was insufficient 
to produce a full Christian experience, for the believer must not only repent 
of sin, but also be filled with the Spirit. The first problem at Ephesus, then, 
was to bring sincere but immature believers up to date. 


A second important problem of the Asian mission was the occult. The Jewish 
exorcists represented by the seven sons of Sceva, and the hundreds of 
nameless persons who burned their books of magic are proof of the wide 
extent to which superstition and demonology prevailed. The answer to this 
problem was twofold. On the positive side, the power of Christ was demon- 
strated to be greater than that of the exorcists and demon cults. The sick were 
healed, the obsessed were delivered, and those who practiced the occult arts 
were so convicted of the evil of their ways that they voluntarily destroyed the 
books of magic on which they had relied (Acts 19:19). On the negative side, 
the exclusive character of the gospel was demonstrated. A Christian did not 
add his Christianity to his other religions; he discarded them. Christianity was 
essentially intolerant of all rivals, and nowhere is this principle better 
demonstrated than at Ephesus. 


The ministry of Paul in Ephesus was singularly effective. For more than two 
years (19:8, 10) he was able to preach unhindered, first in the synagogue and 
later in the school of Tyrannus (19:9). He performed special miracles (19:11) 
and reached the populace of Ephesus and the province as a whole more 
thoroughly than he did the people of any other place. Luke notes that "all they 
that dwelt in Asia heard the word of the Lord, both Jews and Greeks" (19:10), 
that "mightily grew the word of the Lord and prevailed" (19:20), and that so 
many had believed that idolatry suffered economic loss (19:26-27). The church 
at Ephesus became a missionary centre and was for centuries one of the 
strongholds of Christianity in Asia Minor. 
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